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1 In Brief . , , 

AgricuJtural Economy 

Althou^ 1980/81 crop carryover J^veli are ^ncr^Uy down from a year ago, thlt year's cropi wdl] be lar^c: 
enough to expand total supplki of griini, soyb«in», ^nd cotton TOr the new aop yen , . . Houtvei, the prospee* 
i\ye large cropi have been pivuurlnig finn pricei down, which It) luni hai forced t reviuon in the foiecait for 
1981 nrt farm tnconie , , -The nel incomeforecast foi 1981 now standi it S20 to S24 billion, only modeiily 
better than I980'i S20 bUlion. 

World AgHcultuJT md Trade 
. The eitimtteof U.S. farm exponifor fUca] 1981 hasapUn been luwered, reflecting continued we ale nen In corn 
and soybean shipment! Ihii summer . . . The current eftlmite U S44.7 billion, which, although down from S46 
billion foi«ciit in May, ti stU] 10 percent larger than lait year*i record. 

General Economy 

The economy is expected lopick up lumewhat in the founh quarter afier two quarter! ofneftatlve or minimal 
growth , . , Spurring The anticipated expansion will b« modest third^uarter fEAini tn oonftimcT incomct (becauK 
of an increase in Social Security payments) and the October 1 tax cut 

Transport :ition arul Stomge 

Although faJI harve^iti will be larger than anticipated laii month, the Nation't transportation and stor^^e syitem 

will ftill be able to handle the ioid , , , NevertheJeti. i few spot ihon^ei could ctill appear during the peak of 

harwft, 

17 Recent Publications 

18 Enlar^nj^ the European Community 

ThJi ii the fourth and flnaJ segment in a ♦erwi on EC enlaigerment , , , The focui u on the huplicationi for pro- 
duction and tiade of f!ralns,oil>eeds, and liveiiock products onct Spain ai>d Portugal join Greece ai new mem- 
ben of the European Conimuntty, 

22 Statistical Indicatofs 
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Agricultural Outlook 



In 

BriGT . . . News of 1981 Crops, U.S. Farm Exports, and the Storage Outlook, 



Gofid weather in July and August has 
changed the U.S. agrlculturaJ outlook. In 
early August, feed grain production was 
forecast to climb 19 percent this year and 
soybean output 1 1 percenL The total wlieal 
crop was estimated to be 16 percent larger 
ihan lasi year's record and cotton output 
a third larger. Thus, even with geneially re- 
duced 1980/81 carryover levels^ this year's 
crops will be large enough to expand total 
supplies of grains, oilseeds, and cotton for 
the new crop year. 

Farm prices are being pressured by these 
prospects for large U.S. crops, as well as by 
slow economic growth here and abroad, high 
interest rates, and the strong dollar. Crop 
prices in 1981/83 are now forecast to slip 
below this season's levels. Hog prices have 
improved from their firsi^quarter lows as 
producers cut production, ind for 1981 will 
likely average 15 percent above last year. Al- 
though average cattle prices have inii^roved 
since earlier in the year, they are unlikely to 
exceed last year's average. 

This continued weakness in farm prices has 
reduced the forecast of 1981 net farm in- 
come. Net farm income (after inventory ad- 
justment) is currently expected to reach $20 

to S24bilMon, down from the previous fore- 
cast of S22 to $27 bilJion and only modestly 
beuer than 1980^ $20 billion. 

Prospects for crop production in the USSR. 
Western and Eastern Europe, and China 
deteriorated in mid-summer, but total 
foreign grain production will still be I per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. With expand- 
ing needs, major imponing countries will 
hke]y purchase larger volumes of grains, oil- 
seeds, and cotton in 1981/82. 




US. agricultural exports are being curbed by 
weak economic conditions worldwide and a 
more expensive dollar. In addition, some 
markets maybe forestalling purchases in 
anticipation of further price declines. Asa 
result, the fiscal 1981 export estimate has 
been lowered to $44,7 billion While this 
would be 10 percent-or $4.2 billion-above 
last yearns record. It Is down $1.3 billion 
from the May estimate. Export tonnage is 
now projected at 163 million tons, I per- 
cent below the fiscal 1980 total. 

During fiscal 1982, U.S. farm exports ^ould 
benefit from large supplies and iny improve- 
ment in general economic activity abroad, 
with early prospects suggesting a total value 
of S44 to $48 billion. While export prices 
may average lower during 1981/82, export 
volume is forecast to increase sj^nificantly. 
especially for wheat, soybeans, and cotton. 



Following a midyear dip in the economy, 
sto^v growth will likely begin in the fourth 
quarter and coiitinue unevenly through 1982. 
Initiating the expansion will be modest 
third^quarter gains in consumer incomes (be- 
cause of larger Social Security payments) 
and the October 1 tax cut. Steady but slow 
sales growth for nondurables will accompany 
stronger growth in investment and durables, 
implying that domestic demand will con- 
tinue to provide only weak support for agri- 
cultural prices. 

Despite the record wheat and near-record 
corn crops now forecast, storage space is 
still sufficient for this year's grain harvest. 
Nationwide, only 75 percent of all grain 
storage spaced is estimated to be used in 
November* In early August— with 86 percent 
of the winter wheat crop harvested-only 54 
percent of commercial storage space was 
filled. At the peak of the fall harvest, how- 
ever, producers in the Midwest should 
anticipate delays m moving grain into local 
elevators for storage or resliipment. Rail 
and harge capacity also appears to be more 
than adequate for the fall harvest. 

On January 1, 198 1, Greece became the 

tenth member of the European Community 
(EC). If plans materialize^ Spain and Portu- 
gal will become n^enibersby the mid-l980Y 
The United States has a keep Interest In this 
enlargement of the EC. In 1980, US, farm 
exports to the EC -9 totaled SIM billion, 
about 27 percent of the total- Over two- 
thirds of our farm trade svith the EC com- 
prises bulk commodities such as grains, oil- 
seeds, and other feedstuffs destined for live- 
stock consumption. Enlargement of the EC 
could alter livestock and crop production 
patterns, particularly in the prospective mem- 
ber countries- possibly lo\vering total US- 
exports of feedstuffs to the EC. 
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Good weather during July and August has 
ctiang^d the U^. agricultural outlook. \n 
early August, feed grain production was 
forecast up 19 percent this year and soybean 
output 1 1 percent. The total wheat crop was 
estimated to be 1 6 percent larger than last 
year*s record and cotton output a third 
larger 

Thus, even with generally reduced J980/81 
carryover levels, this year's crops will be 
large enougli to expand total supplies of 
grains, soybeans, and cotton for the new 
Crop year. While this is good news tolive^ 
stock feeders who are now almost assured of 
a large supply of lower cost feed, the impact 
on crop farmers will likely be mixed^asthe 
improvement in crop prospects has weak^ 
ened prices. 



Adverse weather or disease in coming 
months could alter the present outlook. 
Since harvests won't be completed until well 
into the fall, final production figures are still 
far from certain. Nevertheless^ the threat of 
frost damage to late-seeded crops in the 
Eastern Corn Belt has diminished because of 
excellent crop progress during July and early 
AugusL 

Prospects for crop production in the USSR, 
Western and Eastern Europe, and China 
deteriorated in mid -summer, but totai for- 
eign grain production will still be 1 percent 
larger than a year earlier. With expanding 
needs, major importing countries will likely 
purchase larger volumes of grains, oilseeds, 
and cotton in I98J/82. This means U.S. ex- 
ports will improve in the months ahead from 
recent disappointing levels. However, domes- 
tic use will grow only moderately this 
season^ so ending stocks will be larger in 
1982. 

Another uncertainty for farmers concerns 
the volume of U.S. grain the Soviets will pur- 
chase this year. After a third consecutive 
poor harvest, the USSR will require grain im- 
ports totaling an estimated 40 million metric 
tons— near its import capacity. Most pur- 
chases from the United States during 1 98 1 / 
82 will likely be feed grains, reflecting Soviet 
attempts to maintain meat production. 
Little, if any, rebuilding of grain stocks in 
the USSR is anticipated. 

Although the estimate for 1981 farm ex- 
ports has been lowered S 1 3 billion since 
May 10 $44.7 billion, it remains 10 percent 
above last year. Export tonnage will likely 
drop 1 percent to 163 milhon tons. (See 
"World Agriculture and Trade" section for 
details,) Early prospects suggest a toiaJ ex- 
port value for fiscal 1982 of $44 to S48 bil- 
lion. While export prices may average louxr 
during 1 98 1 /82, export volume is forecast 
up signincantly, especially for wheats soy- 
beans, and cotton. 

The lackluster performance of the general 
economy also adds uncertainty to the agri^ 
cultural situation. Slow growth in the econ- 
omy and in consumer real incomes is soften^ 
ing the demand for food, especially meat . 



High interest rates are discouraging the hold^ 
ing of stocks by the agribusiness sector, 
further dampening current demand for farm 
products. The demand for food and fiber is 
not expected to improve substantially until 
about mid- 1 982, when it wilJ be aided by 
stronger business activity, an increase in 
Social SecurUy benefits, and the second 
round of tax cuts. 

The increase in cash receipts for crops will 
be moderated in 1981 by reduced crop 
prices this fall. The low livestock prices pre- 
vailing earlier this year will keep the increase 
in J981 livestock receipts modest. Produc^ 
tion expenses, however, likely will be up 8 
to 10 percent again thisyear, thereby off- 
setting much of the gain mcash receipts, 
Because of the continued weakness in farm 
prices, net farm income (after inventory ad- 
justment) will not be as strong as the pre- 
vious forecast of $22 to $27 biUion. It is cur- 
rently expected to reach $20 to 524bilJion- 
only a modest improvement from 1980's 
$20 billion 7£)t?/i Seaborg (202) 447-8378/ 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

Cattle feeders indicated intentions on July 1 
to market 7 percent more cattle tliis sum- 
mer, and slaughter began to increase in late 
July. If producers keep their feedlot market- 
ings current, this larger number may not be- 
come burdensome. Federally inspected car- 
cass weights for steers are at their lowest 
level of the year— 692 pounds in July, down 
from 720 last winter. These lower weights 
plus a 6- to 8 percent drop in pork produc^ 
tion will ease the impact of the larger slaugh- 
ter volume. Choice fed steer prices at Omaha 
are now forecast at $66 to $68 this summer. 
Higher slaughter weights would force prices 
lower. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices Paid by Farmers^ 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 



Beef 



Broilers^ 
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J Commercial pfoductKxi 



^Fedefal^v inspected siaughter, certrfred. 
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With the number of calves on feed on July 1 
the smallest since 1964 and with smaller 
feedlot placements in June and July, fourth- 
quarter beef production, at 5.5 billion 
pounds, maybe near last fall's level. 
Reduced fed cattle marketings this fall are 
Ukely to support prices in the $67 to $70 
range. However, a continued sluggish econ- 
omy and large cotal meat supplies will re- 
strain the rise in cattle prices. 

Because of prospects for a large grain harvest 
and lower feed prices, feeder cattle prices are 
expected co strengthen this summer and fall 
-despite seasonally larger markecings. If 
grazing prospects remain favorable, increased 
demand for stocker caide will also lend 
strength. Although feedlot demand should 



strengthen this fall, the still poor-but im- 
proving-feeding margins are likely to hoi d 
prices for feeder cattle near those for fed 
cattle. Stronger feeder cattle prices may 
about offset the decline in feed costs. Prices 
for yearling feeder steers at Kansas City de- 
clined from near $73 per cwt. in early winter 
to $63 in July, as interest rates increased and 
negative feeding margins continued. Prices 
for yearling steers may average in the mid- 
S60*s this summer before climbing lo the 
upper $60's this fall. /Ron Gustafson (202) 
447-8636} 



Hogs 

Although hog prices have risen to their high- 
est level smce early 1979, most hog produc- 
ers are still operating below breakeven. After 
reaching the low S50's in early June, barrow 
and gilt prices at 7 selected markets averaged 
only $50.66 per cwt. in July-despjte a 6- 
percent reduction in commercial hog slaugh- 
ter from a year ago. Factors dampening the 
rise in hog prices include: I ) relatively large 
frozen pork stocks, 2) abundant beef and 
poultry supplies, and 3) a continued squeeze 
on consumer budgets. Although pork pro- 
duction is expected to decline sharply from 
year-ago levels for the rest of 1981, produc- 
tion will be increasing seasonally-holding 
prices near S50 percwt. 



A^i-r'-r^i-furc C^Mt'CHiK 



For the third quarter, hog slaughter is fore- 
cast down 6 to 8 percent from last ycar^ 
with prices averaging S49 lo $5 1 per cwl. 
Commercial production may decline S to 10 
percent in the fall, and prices are forecast to 
average J48 lo SS2 per cwx.lLeland 
Souihard (202) 447-86361 

Dairy 

Year-io year increases in mtlk producnon 
continued to slow in July, wjth output up 
2.6 percent from a year ago. Although this 
marked the 27th straight month of year-to- 
year gainSj the rise was down from 27 per- 
cent in June, 34 in May J and 4.8 in April. 

The rate of gain in output per cow also 
^owed further in July. The July gain was 19 
pounds, compared with 21 in June, 30 in 
May, and 41 in April. The relationship 
between milk and feed prices is partly 
responsible for this sharp abatement in the 
rate of gain in output per cow. The milk- 
feed price relationship now stands at 1 .40, 
down from 1 .47 in July 1980. However, if 
this price ratio improves in coming months 
as expected, the resulting increases in con- 
centrates fed may raise output per cow. 

Commercial disappearance of dairy products 
was up 6 percent during ApriUune. Use is 
expected to remain strong during the second 
half because retail dairy prices will likely be 
rising less than consumer incomes and meat 
prices. On balance, use in 1981 is hkely to 
be up less than 1 percent from last year. 
fOiffordM. Carman (202)447-8636} 

Broilers 

Although feed prices have moderated, broil- 
er producers still face unfavorable returns. 
After averaging 46,7 cents a pound tn the 
second quarter, prices (9-cjty weighted aver- 
age) may average 47 to 50 cents for the rest 
of the year-held back by the weak general 
economy, tight consumer budgets, and 
plentiful broiler supplies. 

Broiler meat output wiU continue to increase 
this year. April-June broiler production was 
5 percent above the 25 billion pounds pro- 
duced in second^uartcr 1980, Production is 
expected to remain near the second-quarter 
level during July -September, which would be 
9 to M percent above last year's depressed 
levels. Output will likely decline seasonally 
in the founhquaner^but stay about 5 per- 
cent above a year tirher.f Allen / Baker 
(202)447^86361 



Turkeys 

Although the cost -price squeeze during the 
first 4 months of 1981 slowed hatchery 
activity^ poults hatched have increased since 
May when prices miproved. As a result, the 
1981 turkey crop is expected to total a 
record 168 million head, 2 percent above 
1980's 165 million. Heavy -breed turkeys are 
expected to total about 157 million head, 5 
percent more than in 1980. Light-breed tur- 
keys decreased 23 percent to 1 1 .3 million 
head. 

In 1981, North Carolinabecame the largest 
turkey -producing State with an expected 
26.0 million turkeys-9 percent above 1980. 
Minnesota, the long-time leading State, 
slipped to second with 25 2 million, down 1 
percent. California is third with 2 1 .0 million, 
followed by Arkansas with 153 million and 
Missouri with 12.S million. These States 
account for 60 percent of U-S. production. 

Turkey prices have trended upward this year 
because cold storage of frozen turkeys were 
low at the end of the 1980 hohday season. 
Stocks have also increased during the year 
and on August 1 totaled 407 million pounds^ 
a record level. Continued large slaughter, re- 
duced exports, and record stocks combined 
to weaken turkey prices in August. Ln the 
second half of 1981, New York prices for 8- 
to 16-poiind young hen turkeys are expec- 
ted to average 65 to'70 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 71 cents for July -December 
1980. Large cotd storage stocks and in- 
creased production would normally depress 
prices, but these factors could be partially 
offset in ^he fourth quaner by reduced sup- 
plies of red meats. (Allen J. Baker (202) 
447^8636/ 



July egg prices in New York averaged about 
72 cents a dozen* up 5 cents from June and 
4 cents from a year earlier. Egg prices dtiring 
July December may average 72 to 74 cents a 
dozen, near the year earlier average. Egg out- 
put will contmue near 1980 levels for the 
rest of this year. Layer numbers on August 1 
were only slightly below a year ago and 
could stay near year -earlier levels through 
this fall if producers continue to delay cull- 
ing of old hens, the delay being caused by 
low returns and high Interest rates. Replace- 
ment hens available for the second half of 
1981 also will be down» since chicks hatched 
during January-June for layer replacement 
were 7 perccni below a year earlier, /^//efl/ 
Baker (202) 44 7^8636) 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Feed Grains 

As of August l,the]9Sl U.S. feed grain 
crop was forecast at 236 million meulc tons 
— 17 million above the July forecast and 
only 2 million below the record 1979/80 
harvest. The com crop Is forecast at 774 bil- 
lion bushels, up sharply from last year*s 6.65 
billion. 

U.S. corn exports for 1980/81 arc estimated 
at 2.35 billion bushels-down 150 million 
bushels from a month ago because of lagging 
shipments in July and August. Slightly more 
than 1 billion bushels of com wfll be earned 
into the new crop year (beginning October 

1) 

U.S. corn supplies in 1981/82 maybe nearly 
6 percent greater than the current season's. 
With larger supplies and weaker corn prices, 
feed use next year may reach 4.2 billion 
bushels-250 milhon more than previously 
estimated. Total 1981/82 com use may fall 
more than 250 millior^ bushels short of pro- 
duction, boosting ending stocks to nearly 
1 .3 billion. Feed gram stocks at the end of 
1981/82 are forecast at 41 million tons. 

Farm prices for U.S. corn next season are 
forecast lo average $2.70 to S3. 15 a bushel— 
10 percent below the July forecast. This 
compares with S3. 15 a bushel estimated for 
1980/81 and $2.52 for \919m.l Robert 
Green (202) 447-84441 

Cotton 

As of August l,the 1981 U.S. cotton crop 
was forecast at 14.8 million bales, up from 
11.1 million last year because of projected 
gains in yields and harvested acreage. The 
average yield is forecast at 515 pounds per 
acre, up from 404 in 1980; harvested acreage 
could be 0.6 million higher this year, reflect- 
ing unusually low abandonment. 

This season's disappearance is expected to 
rise to 13.2 million bales, up from 1 1 .8 mil- 
lion in 1980/8L Ending stocks for 1981/82 
are forecast at 4.2 million bales, well above 
the beginning level of 2-7 million. Reflecting 
this outlook, spot prices in mld^August were 
more than 20 percent below a year earlier. 
{Sam Evans (202) 44 7-8444/ 
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Soybeans 

The 1981 U.S. soybean crop is now forecasi 
at 2.02 billion bushels, 1 1 percent above 
1980. Harvested acreage is projected to be 1 
million below last year, but the prospective 
average yield of 302 bushels an acre would 
top 1980 yieldsby 3-1/2 bushels. 

After declining an estimated 10 percent in 
1980/81, domestic meal use could rise 3 per- 
cent this season. Improved feeding margins 
may lead to higher meal feeding rates per 
animal. Smaller hog numbers will be par- 
tially offset by gains in poultry feeding. 

With the larger supply, U,S. soybean exports 
are forecast at 800 million bushels for 1981/ 
82, compared with an expected 720 million • 
this season. The strong U.S. dollar and slow 
foreign economic growth will continue to re- 
strain soybean exports. 

The soybean carryover on September 1 , 
1982, could be a record 410 million bushels, 
compared with beginning stocks of 345 mij- 
hon. Asa result, the sea son -average fann 
price is expected to range from S6.00 to 
$7,50 a bushel, sharply below 1980/8 1's 
$7.55. Soybean product prices are also likely 
to be lower, with meal prices ranging from 
S 1 80 10 $2 1 a ton and oil prices from 20 to 
24 cents a pound. jLesUe L Herren (202) 
447-8776} 

Wheat 

As of August l,the 1981 U.S. wheat Crop 
was forecast to total a record 2.75 billion 
bushels, slightly reduced from the July esti- 
mate. The result of this largp crop will be 
continued record wheat supplies for 1981/ 
82-14 percent ibove last year's 3.27 billion 
bushels. However, disappearance should 
be a record at 2.71 billion, only 40 million 
short of production. Because of stronger 
world demand and a lower trade forecast for 
major foreign wheal exporters, U.S. wheat 
exports may also be record large-1.78 bil- 
lion bushels, topping 1980/8 1 *s all-time high 
of I 51 bmion. 



Still, the record supply has lowered early 
season prices from year-ago levels. Cautious 
producer selling and a pickup in exports may 
strengthen prices as the season progresses, 
but the season average farm price will likely 
be less than 1980/81*5 S3 .96 a bushel, falling 
within a range of $3 .70 to $4,00.M//e;i 
SchtenbeJN (202) 447-8776) 

Rice 

The 1981 U.S. rice crop is forecast at 177 
million cwt., more than 20 percent above 
1980. With foreign production also increas- 
ing, U S. rice exports could decline slightly 
in 1981/82. As a result, stocks could build 
to around 50 million cwt., more than double 
the beginning level. Season -average farm 
prices are forecast to range from $8.75 to 
SM per cwt., well below tlie 1980/8J aver- 
age of$12. I Sam Evam( 202)447-8444] 

Fruit 

Supplies of fresh noncitrus fruit this fall are 
expected to be moderately smaller than last 
year. The U,S. apple crop is forecast down 8 
percent from last year's record. Crape pro- 
duction is expected to be 20 percent less 
than in 1980, with California table grape 
output down 4 percent. Production of pears 
will be 5 percent less. Total noncitrus pro- 
duction, including all the major fruits, will 
be 1 3 percent below last year's large crop. In 
late August^ the Mediterranean fruit fly 
infestation in California appeared unlikely to 
significantly reduce supplies this falL 

Even with smaller Crops, f.o.b. prices for 
fresh fruit have shown a mixed pattern. 
F.o.b. prices for Bartletls are generally above 
a year ago, whQe those for fresh California 
grapes are mostly lower. F.o.b. prices for 
California peaches have been higher than last 
year, but those for fresh peaches from the 
Southern States^ approaching the end of the 
season, were mosdy lower. With the smaller 
crop and lower stocks of canned items, apple 
prices are expected to strengthen in the 
coming season. With larger carryover stocks^ 
supplies of most canned noncitrus fruit will 
be adequate to meet market needs. However, 
increased marketing and processing co^ts are 
likely to keep retail prices of noncitrus f roils 
relatively fUm throughout the season. J Ben 
Huang (202) 447-7290/ 



VegetabJes 

The summer potato crop is forecast at 19.9 
million cwt, (901 ^80 metric tons)- 17 per- 
cent above last year's record low but still the 
second smallest on record. Yields are expec- 
ted to average 210 cwt. per acre, 2 i cvt^t. 
above 1980's drought-affected level. Because 
of the relatively small supplies of summer 
potatoes, grower prices likely averaged $8.50 
to $9.00 a Cwt. in the third quarter-sub- 
stantially above a year ago when they aver- 
aged less than S7. 

The first forecast of the 1981 sweeipotato 
crop is J 2. 9 million cwt. (583,720 metric 
tons)— 17 percent above last year's record 
low but 4 percent below J979. Production is 
up in every commercial State. The average 
yield, at 1 17 cwt. per acre, is 10 cwt. above 
last year and the same as in 1979. Because of 
the small crop last year, stocks of both fresh 
and processed sweet potatoes are practically 
nonexistent, and prices are at record highs. 
Third-quarter grower prices are forecast to 
average about S25 per cwt., more than 
double the year-earlier price. Prices will 
decline in the fourth quarter when the new 
crop is harvested, but will remain moder- 
ately above a year ago. 

Production of dry beans in 1981 is forecast 
at a record 32.8 rmllioncwt.(l 49 million 
metric tons), up 26 percent from last year. 
The acreage for harvest, at 2.23 million 
(902,860 hectares), is vjp 22 percent from 
last year and the largest since 1943. Average 
yields, at 1 471 pounds per acre, will be 49 
pounds more than last year. These large in- 
creases in acreage and yields resulted from 
the high prices generated by strong export 
markets, particularly Mexico. Mexico has al- 
ready purchased 375,000 tons of 1981-crop 
beans for delivery between September and 
December^ 1981. Current strong demand has 
kept dry bean prices at record highs; during 
the third quarter^ prices are expected to 
average S35 per cwt.» up from $25 a year 
ago. The record-large crop will force prices 
down during the founh quarter, but they 
will still average above a year ago. 
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Commodity Market Prices; Monthly Update 
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Dry edible pea production in Idaho and 
Washington h forecast at 2.19 miilion cwt. 
(99^50 metric tons)-down one-third from 
last year's large crop but 7 percent larger 
ihan in 1979. With harvest in its eariy stages, 
the average yield is forecast Ii lj?54 pounds 
per acre, 20 percent less than last year's 
recordbui 30 percent above the 1979 level. 
With a smaller crop in prospect and 
increased export demand— particularly from 
a new customer^ [ndia-prices for dry peas 
and lentils will average moderately above the 
S 1 to S 1 2 per cwt . growers received during 
1980/8 J. 

Prices for fresh vegetables declined season- 
ally during the third quarter as bountiful 
supplies of nearly all items came to market. 
Grower prices for fresh vegetables are average 
ing about the same or slightly below last 
year's levels despite increased production 
and marketing costs. 

With less acreage contracted for processing 
vegetables and smaller carryin stocks from 
last year's pack, prices for both canned and 
frozen vegetables will be moderately higher 
this fall and winter [hana year ago. Many 
processors have already raised list prices for 
new-pack vegetables. /yw/ej K Powell (202) 
44T7290J 

Sugar 

In August, U,S. sugarbeet production for 
1981/82 was forecast at 25.5 million short 
tons. 8*1/2 percent above last season. The in- 
crease is due to an expected 3-percent rise in 
harvested acreage and increased average 
yields. California output is estimated up 1.1 
million tons, or 19 percent from 1980/8L 
The Red River Valley (Minnesota and North 
Dakota) could produce 1 .4 million tons, or 
25 percent, more than last season. Produc- 
tion of sugarcane for sugar and seed is esti- 
mated up 3-1/2 percent from 1980/81. 
paced by a 1 6-perccnt gain in Louisiana. 
Based on these crop estimates, U S, beet and 
cane sugar production m 1981/82 can be ex- 
pected to reach 6J million tons (raw value) 
—up around 5 percent from last season. 

The world (International Sugar Agreement) 
price for raw sugar averaged 163 cents a 
pound in July, about the same as in June 
and up from 15 J cents in May. Prices fell 
below 1 4 cents in late August , reflecting 
anticipation of a large world crop in 1981/ 
82. With world supr consumption likely to 
increase next season, the possibility of any 
substantial rebuilding of world sugar stocks 
will largely depend on the size of the 
European harvest this falL 



After dechning for 7 consecutive months, 
U.S. wholesale prices for refined sugar rose 
about 2 cents a pound in June. Prices for re- 
fined cane sugar averaged 30 to 31 cents a 
pound in the Northeast and Southeast and 
28 cents in the Chicago-West market. These 
prices were around 1 3 cents below a year 
ago. U.S. retail prices for refined sugar 
declined for the sixth straight month in 
June^ averaging 36.9 cents a pound. 

Through the end of July, deliveries of sugar 
for U.S. consumption were almost 400,000 
tons behind last yearns pace, suggesting that 
1981 U.S. sugar use may drop about 4 pep 
cent from 19S0's 10.2 million tons. At the 
end of June, with high interest rates con- 
tinuing to impose high holding costs, stocks 
of sugar (raw and refined) were about 
211,000 LOns»or9 percent, below last year. 
f Robert D. Barry (202) 447-7290} 

Tobacco 

After remaming stable for several years, cig- 
arette sales rose 3 percent during the past 12 
months- partly because of heavy advertising 
for low-tar, low-nLcoiine brands. Exports of 
leaf tobacco for the same period were off by 
1 1 percent because of the short crop of less- 
desirable quality last season. Carryover 
stocks j^main about the same as a year 
earlier. 

As of August l,the 1981 crop was forecast 

up 10 percent from 1980, with hurley 
accounting for most of the increase The 
crop is of varying quality, and blue -mold 
disease has been widely reported. The flue- 
cured crop is above-average in quality, and 
prices durmg the first 5 weeks of sales 
(through August 13) averaged SI .60 a pound 
-one-fifth above last year. The support level 
is up 1 2 percent , and growers have reduced 
the share of lower stalk Jow-vaiue leaf in the 
1981 ctop.fRoberiK Miller (202} 447- 
87761 

Peanuts 

As of August ], 1981 peanut production was 
forecast at 3.7 bHlioii pounds-60 percent 
above last yearns drouglit-stncken crop. Both 
acreage and yields are up from last year, al- 
though yields will still fall short of 1978 and 
1979. Witli the minimal carryover from last 
season's short crop, supplies for 1981/82 are 
up about a fourth from last year. Exports 
arc expected to remain below the pre* 
drought level, but domestic use may recover. 
} Robert H. Miller (202) 447-8776/ 



Coffee 

The July frost in Brazil only slightly 

damaged the 1981 crop, which is now 

mostly harvested. The 1981 Brazilian crop 
will likely produce 31 to 33 million bags. 
Production in 1982, however, may reach 
only 15 to 18 million 60-kilogram bags, 
down sharply from the prefrost forecast of 
27 to 31 million. 

Green coffee prices have not increased much' 
since the frost . Grocery store prices for a 
one-pound can of roasted coffee will likely 
average around S2.50 in the next few 
months, near the price prevailing in recent 
months. (Fred Gray (202) 44 7- 7290} 

Upcoming Crop Reporting Board Releases 

The following hsi gives the release dates of 
the major Crop Reporting Board reports ihat 
wilj be issued by the time the October >l^r/- 
cultural Outlook comes off press. 

September 



25 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 




Sugar Market Statistics 




Citrus Fruits 


28 


Potatoes & Sweeipotatoes 


29 


Commercial Fertilizers 


30 


Agricultural Prices 


October 




1 


Poultry Slaughter 




Dairy Products 


« 


Vegetables 




Egg Products 


^ 


Crop Production 


14 


Milk Production 


20 


Cattle on Feed 




Cold Storage 




Catfish 


21 


EggsXliickens&Tarkeys 


22 


Grain Stocks 




Rice Stocks 


23 


Livestock Slaughter 




Peanut Stocks & Processing 



To start receiving any of these reports, send 
your name, address, and zip code to: SRS 
Crop Reporting Board. USDA. Room 0005 
South Bldj;.. Washington. D.C, 20250. Ask 
for the report(s) by title. 



Anrinultural Outlook 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



FARM EXPORT UPDATE 

Weak economic conditions worldwide and a 
more expensive dollar are curbing U.S. agri- 
cultural exports. In addition, a number of 
markets may be forestaJJing purchases in an- 
ticipation of further price declines. Asa re- 
sult, tfie fiscal 1981 export estimate has 
been lowered to S44.7 billion. While this 
would be iO percent— or S4J bUUon-above 
last year's record, it is SJ J biUion below the 
May estimate. Export tonnage is now pro- 
jected at 163 million tons, 1 percent below 
ihe fiscaJ 1980 total. This decline is due in 
large part to the precipitous drop in corn 
and soybean shipments over the past 2 
months. 

Through June, agricultural Imports were 1 
percent below a year ago, with coffee im- 
ports-the largest category-continuing to 
decline m both volume and price. With Im- 
ports projected toipproxUnate last year's 
total of SI 7.3 biUion, the resulting agricul- 
tural trade balance for fiscal 1981 w ill be a 
record S27JbilJion. 

Exports during the first 10 months of fiscal 
1981 (October J980-July 1981) amounted 
to S37.7 bilJion-l I percent above a year 
ago. However, exports during July were at 
their lowes! monthly level in nearly 2 years. 



U,S, Agricultural Exports 



First 9 months 
(OcTober-June) 



Gra»r>5 and feed . . . . 

Wheal 

WheaT flour 

Bke 

Feed grami , . ^ . . 
Oilieeds and product* 

Soybean c*ke and meof 

Sovbeant. * . • , . 

Soybean ofl . ^ . . . 

Cotton' 

Fruits, null. 8i vegetables 

Tobacco 

Su^r ft tropical Products 
Liw«tock product* . . 
Dairy products . ,,. . . 
Poultry Products . . . 



Total 



Wheat J ... V -'-^ ^ 

Wheat flour 

Rice 

Feed grSmt 

Other gram Products , . 

feed^ and fodders, *......... 

Soybeans. . . t . 

Soybeari meat « « . . . . 

Soybean oil . * 

Other Oilcade and rtieaL , 

Other vegetable O I J« 

Sunf^oyver *eed ♦ . . . . 

Conon' 

Tobacco 

FnilU. nuti^ & vegetabiei 

Beef. pork. 8i variety meals . , , . . 
Animal fati ...*.*....*... 

Poultry rtieat. . . * ^ 

Other , . 



Total 



1979/80 



13.60 

4.43 

.18 

.96 

676 

8.10 

132 

5.07 

.64 

2,53 

2.04 

1.12 

.63 

2.45 

.12 

.40 

30.98 



25,12 

.66 

2.20 

53.90 

,76 

4.56 

19.B0 

5.82 

1,00 

.32 

.42 
1.41 
1.73 

.24 
2.40 

.26 
1.09 

.23 
2.00 

123.91 



i9ao/ai 

billion dollars 

17.12 
5^3 

.21 
1.22 
8.45 
7.34 
1.37 
5.06 

.33 
1.96 
2.47 
1.06 
1J3 
2.48 

,17 

.59 



Fiscal year 
^October-September) 
1980 1981' 



18,67 
6.32 

.23 
1.17 
9.10 
10.02 
1.64 
6.16 

.78 
3.03 
2.70 
1.35 

.91 
3.10 

.16 

.55 



34.82 40.4B 

million metric tons^ 



29.24 
.78 

2.56 
54.91 

.96 

4.45 

16.64 

5.20 

.51 

.34 

.66 
1.17 
1.09 

.20 
3.23 

.34 
1.12 

31 
2.1S 

125 90 



36.07 
,88 

2.96 
71.16 

1.07 

565 
23 E3 

7.18 

1.22 
.42 
.60 

1.93 

2.05 
.28 

3.11 
.34 

1.61 
.32 

3.30 

163.88 



22.6 

7.8 

.3 

V5 

10.6 

9A 

1.7 

6.0 

.4 

2.4 

3.2 

1.3 

1.5 

3.3 

.2 

,8 

44.7 



41.4 

1,0 

3.0 

68.9 

1.3 

5.8 

19.6 

6.3 

,7 

.5 

J& 

1.6 

1.3 

.2 

4.2 

.4 

1.5 

.4 

4.1 

163.0 



'Forecast. 'Jnciu^iing Ifnters. -'Actual export tonnages not converted to product equivalents. Excludes 
ar>jmal numbers and some commodities reported in cases. Pieces, dozens, liquid measures, etc. 



Some factors thai have surfaced Jn recent 
months will affect U.S. exports for tlie rest 
of fiscal 1981 and on into 1982. They in- 
clude: 

• Near-record grain and oilseed crops In ihe 
United States, which are putting downward 
pressure on prices. 

• A projected 2-perceni gain in foreign grain 
crops, excluding the USSR. 

• A iKird consecutive poor Soviet grain crop. 

• A second consecutive disappointing crop 
in Indi:^. 

• Indications tliat economic growth In West- 
ern Europe may remain stagnant lor the 
foreseeable future. 



• The glut on the petroleum market While 
it may ease ihe pressure on major oil im- 
porters-such is Jipan-t he S2 to S4 per bar- 
rel drop in prices is leaving a number of the 
oil exporters strapped for foreign exchange. 

Exports in fiscal 1982 ire projected lo range 
from S44 to S48 bUUon. Despite aniidpated 
lower export prices, the total value is expect- 
ed to increase, imports may reach SI7 lo 
SI 9 biUion because of higher unit prices and 
the strongdollar The projecied agriculiural 
trade surplus will range from S25 to S30 
bilJion^ about the same as in fiscal 1981. 
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us. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. Agricultural Trade Balance 



% biUion 
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U.S. Soybean Exports 
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Cotton Exchange Rate* 
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U.S. Cotton Exports 
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Grain Exports: Wheat Up* Com Down 
After slumping in May, wheal exports have 
rebounded sharply-led by shipments to 
China and increased exports to Northern 
Africa, Western Asia, and Latin America. 
Exports through July of wheat and flour 
amounted lo 33.8 million tons-l6 percent 
more than a year ago. New crop wheal (and 
wheat Hour) should be moving out even 
more heavily during August and September. 
Anticipated purchases by China, the USSR, 
Indiar Turkey, and Northern Africa have 
helped boost the forecasi of fiscal 1982 
wheat exports by 5 to 7 million tons. 

Rice exports have fallen off in the past 
month and a half and are now forecast to 
reacli 3 million tons. Exports to Iran and 
Iraq fell short of expectations because of the 
war, and fewer credits reduced exports to 
Korea. Fiscal 1982 rice exports may decline 
because of improved world crop prospects, 
particularly in Korea and Indonesia. How- 
ever, Western Asia is expected to resume 
heavy buying next year. 

U.S. corn exports through July and August 
felldramai(caUy-30 perccnt-from year-ago 
levels. Asa result, this yearns export estimate 
for corn dropped below 60 million tons. De- 
mand slowed in the European Community 
(EC). Eastern Europe, Northern Africa, and 
Mexico, Grain sorghum exports to the six 
major markets(Japan, Mexico, Israel, Tai- 
wan. Venezuela, and Other Western Eu- 
rope-which account for 99 percent of the 
U.S. market) have picked up significantly 
since mid -July and arc now expected to 
reach 7.4 million tons. Nevertheless, the 
toial volume of 1981 U.S. feed grain exports 
is expected to fall 3 percent from fiscal 1980 
to 68 .9 million ions. Mucli of this decline is 
due to: 



• A greater use of non-grain feeds (inclu'd- 
ing soybean meal, corn glmen feed, and cit- 
rus pulp). 

• Higher prices. Corn prices are expected 
to average 20 percent higher in fiscal 1981 . 

• Better coarse gram harvests in 1980/81 
by U.S. competitors (Canada, Argentina, and 
South Africa). 

In fiscal 1982, U.S, feed grain exports 
should approximate fiscal 1980 levels. The 
Soviet Union is forecast to import a record 
40 million tons of grains, of which 23 mil- 
lion is expected lo be feed grains. The United 
States is expected to be a major supplier. 

Soybean. Cotton, and Tobacco Exports 
TrBiling 1980 Levels 

Soybean exports have also fahered and are 
Currently running 17 percent below year- 
ago levels at 174 milUon tons. Soybean ex- 
ports normally tail off in summer before 
the new U.S. CTop harvest as some EC crusii- 
ing operations are shut down for mainten- 
ance. Other factors dampening U.S. soybean 
exports this year include: unfavorable 
crushing margins, continued higli oil stocks, 
and high interest rates. 

U.S. soybean meal exports have partly filled 
the gap left by the shortfall m bean ship^ 
ments. However, Brazilian soymeal, benefit- 
ing from subsidies, contmues to undersell 
U.S. soymeai in Rotterdam. Exports through 
July stood It 5.5 million tons- 1 3 percent be- 
low last year. Soybean oil expons were only 
half as large as last year through July, al- 
though Pakistan has begun to buy more 
heavily tn recent weeks. U.S. exports of 
other oils— cottonseed, sunflower, corn, and 
peanut -appear to have circumvented tiie 
soybean oil glut, Expons of these and other 
U.S. vegetable oils are presently 48 percent 
larger than last year at 747,000 tons. 

Cotton exports generally weaken during 
summer and early fall. They are currently 
runnmg 39 percent behind last year's boom 
levels. Total cotton exports are likely to be 
1 .3 million tons in fiscal 198 1 , with China 
again the leading market. U.S. exports of 
Coiton next year are expccied^to increase by 
more than 200,000 tons. 



Tobacco exports are running 13 percent be- 
low year-ago levels because of 1) increased 
competition, particularly from Zimbabwe; 
2) a significant shift lo sales of U,S. ciga- 
rettes, as opposed lo tobacco; and 3) a fall- 
off in world dgarette demand. 

A Bright Spot: 

"Nontraditional" Exports Booming 
Exports during fiscal 1981, although ctoud- 
ed by the falloff in oilseed and feed grain 
sales, reflect a boom in '^nontraditionaT' 
products. Current projeciions show marked 
increases for refined sugar exports(860,000 
tons, up 138 percent from 1980), dried 
beans (625. 000 tons, up9i percent), pro- 
cessed coffee (18.000 ions, up 36 percent), 
eggs (not for hatching-80 million dozen, up 
131 percent)^ fresh apples(310.000 rons> up 
31 percent), and citrus pulp (600,000 tons. 
up from zero last year), f Sieve Mifmoe (202) 
447-9! 60 1 



Upcoming Situation Reports 

USDA^s Economic Research Service will 
issue the followirig situation reports this 
month: 



Title" Summary Released 


Aquacuiture 


SepT. 25 


Livestock & Meal 


Oct. 8 


World Crop Produciion* 


Oct. 9 


Ag. Supply & Demand* 


Oct. 13 


Fats & Oils 


Oct. 21 


Ag Supply & Demand* 


Oct. 23 



All reports reviewed by ^he World Agricul- 
tural Outlook Board (WAOB). Copies of the 
full reports will be available a week to 10 
days after the summaiy is released. Reports 
can be obtained by writing to: ERS Publi- 
cations, Room 0054-South Building. USDA, 
Washingtnn, D.C. 20250 'These reports, 
released by the WAOB, are issued in full on 
the date indicated. 
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Following a midyear dip in the economy, 
slow growth will likely begin in the se- 
cond half and continue unevenly through 
1982. Initiating tfie expansion will be mod- 
est third-quarter gains in consumer incomes 
(because of larger Social Security payments) 
and the October 1 tax cut. Steady but slow 
sales growth for nondurables will accompany 
somewhat stronger growth in investment and 
durables^ implying that domestic demand 
will continue to provide only weak support 
for agricultural prices. 

Uncertainty in the economic outlook arises 
from the combination of expansionary tax 
cuts and incentives to Invest with restrictive 
money and credit policies of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These restrictive policies and 
economic uncertainty have so far held in- 
terest rates, corrected for inflation, at histor- 
ic highs-curtailing exports, consumer dur- 
ables expenditures, and investment. 



Restrained Growth in Store for Consumer 
Expenditures 

Modest growth in personal disposable in- 
come during the third and fourth quarters 
will likely produce a partial recovery in dur^ 
ables expenditures from the sharp second- 
quarter decline. However, the high levels of 
firstK^uarter 1981 will not be exceeded or 
equaled until next year. The other segments 
of consumer spendmg— nondurables and 
services will grow slowly. 

Despite improved consumer balance sheets, 
the high cost of credit is apparently restrain- 
ing consumer spending for durables. Con- 
sumer installment credit as a percent of in- 
come peaked at 14.90 in May 1979 and had 
fallen to 13.35 by May 1981. This improve- 
ment, however, leaves tJie percentage at 
levels prevailing in the early 1970*s and 
above the mid -decade levels, when savings 
rates were higher than in recent years. 

Any sharp improvement in consumer de- 
mand for durables would require consumer 
willingness to take on new debt. The high 
debt level of recent years accompanied an 
increase in consumer wealth due to rising 
house prices. Further, high Inflation rales 
apparently produced a "buy now'* psychol- 
ogy. This year, however^ housing prices 
reached a plateau and inflation has slowed; 
both these developments have dampened 
demand for durables purchased with credit. 



Real Spending Rising Faster for 
Housing Services Than for Food 

BilHonsorf 1972 dollars* 



Housing service, 
expenditures 




Food at home 
expenditures 



I 
1970 72 74 

'Deflated with GNP deflator. 
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76 
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78 
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The steady growth in spending for nondur- 
ables and services masks a change in the re- 
lative positions of the largest category of 
service expenditures— housing services— and 
the largest category of nondurable expendi- 
tures—food for at-home consumption, es- 
sentiaUy the grocery bill. Expenditures for 
housing services trailed the grocery bill by 
9 percent in 1970 but exceeded it by 21 per^ 
cent at the end of the decade. Factors push- 
ing up housing expenditures include higher 
mortgage rates, higher housing prices, and 
more households— the result of more people 
maintaining separate households and the 
market entry of the "baby boom" generation. 

Investment To Expand by Yearend. . . 
Strong economic expansion in the first quar- 
ter depleted inventories, which then accumu- 
lated during the weaker second quarter, with 
autos accounting for much of the rise. Fol- 
lowing anticipated inventory correction in 
the current quarter, stronger inventory in- 
vestment in the final quarter should help 
the economy to recover. 

Inventory'to-sales ratios have been fairly low 
during the period of sluggish economic 
growth since early 1979^ held down by un- 
certainty about the economy and by higli 
holding costs due to record interest rates. 
The ratio did rise to 1 .52 in June 1980 but 
has stayed beiow that this year, rising only 
as high as 1.40 inMay during the weak sec- 
ond quarter. 

High mortgage rates this year have held 
housing starts wcD below 1978's peak of 
2.0 million. Starts reached L7 million in 
January, but fell to LO million in June. 
They declined a fourth last year from 1979 
and were 13 percent below a year earlier 
in June 1981. Recovery in housing will re- 
quire a drop in interest rates. 
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Deflated Money Supply at Lowest Level 
of Decade 

Billions of 1972 Dollars* 
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•Deflated wWi GNP deflator. 
**Cash plus cbeckabfe deposits. 



Although little expansion is anticipated in 
1981, business investment is expected to 
improve next year in response to incentives 
provided in the new tax bill High interest 
rates will, however, partially offset the in- 
centives and lead businesses to postpone 
some projects. A factor producing uncer- 
tainty in the investment forecast is the low 
rate of capacity utilization in manufacturing, 
which indicates that businesses are facing 
excess capacity. The Federal Reserve Board 
index stood at 79.6 in June, compared with 
79.0 for all of 1980 and 85.7 for 1979. 

, . .While Exports Decline Sightly and 
Government Expendituies Flatten 
Exports will move slowly this year and next 
partly because the restrictive U.S, monetary 
policy and resulting high interest rates have 
raised the dollar's value relative to other cur- 
rencies, making U.S. products more expen- 
sive in foreign markets. 



The curtailed non-defense Federal budget— 

and resulting restrictions on State and local 
budgets— will offset the stunulative effects of 
increased defense expenditures. The expan- 
sionary impetus anticipated from the admin- 
istration's economic program lies in consum- 
er and investment expenditures, rather than 
in direct government spending. 

Money and Credit Restraints 

The sluggish economic growth of the past 
several years has accompanied a Federal Re* 
serve poljcy of restricting growth of money 
and credit supplies. By May 1980, the infla- 
tion adjusted money supply-cash and check- 
able deposits-'had fallen 1 1 .6 percent from 
January 1978. Since then it has fluctuated 
around $225 billion (1972 dollars). 

Although an increase in Gross National Pro- 
duct per dollar of the money supply partly 
compensated for the restricted money sup- 
ply, the continuation of historically high 
interest rates indicates that demand for 
credit and bank balances has been high. The 
stop-and-go pattern of economic growth in 
1980 and 1981 suggests that monetary re- 
striction and the resulting high interest rates 
have choked off strong demand when it ap- 
peared. If business, consumers, and the 
Federal government compete for restricted 
credit again in 1982, this pattern could be 
repeated. [Lorna Atdrich and Randy Zeitner 
(202)447-2317} 
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Dial 900-976-0404 

CaU the FARMERS'-900-NEWSLlNE for 
the latest U.S. and world crop, livestock, ex- 
port, and economic news from USDA. A 
60-second summary is available 7 days a 
week, 24 hours a day. Your cost is 50 cents 
per call. Items are put on the newsline at 4 
p.m., Washington, DC- time on the day in- 
dicated. If you callbefore4p.m., you will 
hear the preceding day*s report. 

Here's the schedule for October: 



October 1 


Cattle Update 


2,3.4 


Farm News Special 


5 


Crop Update 


6 


Crops & Weather 


7 


Farm News Special 


8 


Livestock Situation 


>,10J1,12 


U.S. Crop Prospects 


13 


World Crop Prospects 


14 


Milk Production 


15 


Crops & Weather 


16,17,18 


Farm News Special 


19 


Farm News Special 


20 


Cattle on Feed 


21 


Soybean Situation 


22 


Grain Stock Estimates 


23^4^5 


World Agriculture 


26 


World Grain Prospects 


27 


Agricultural Outlook 


28 


Feed Situation 


29 


Red Meat Production 


30,31 


"Farmers' Prices 



In some areas it might be necessary to dial 
1-900-97^0404. Features are subject to 
change. Send comments to: Farmers* News- 
line, Room 2918, USDA, Washington, DC, 
20250. 
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UPDATE 

Grain Storage Remains Adequite 
Despite the record wheat and near-record 
corn crops now forecasi, storage space is still 
more than adequate for this year's grain har- 
vest. Based on recent marketing levels and 
the August crop estimates, 7 of 15 States se- 
lected for dose scrutiny appear likciy to fill 
80 percent or more of their available storage 
capacity on November 1 . fn July, only 3 
appeared likely to do so. 

Nationwide, only 75 percent of all grain 
storage space is estimated to be used in 
November. In early August -with 86 percent 
of the winter wheat Crop harvested -only 54 
percent of commercial storage space was 
filled. At the peak of the fall harvest, how- 
ever, producers In the Midwest should antic- 
ipate delays in moving grain into local eleva- 
tors for storage or reshipment. 



Estimated Utilization of Grain Storage Capa- 
city on November 1, 1981* 

Stale Percent 

Colorado . 94 

Kentucky 91 

Tennessee 86 

Iowa 85 

Missouri 84 

Ohio 83 

nilnois 80 

Mrnneiota 70 

Montana 70 

Washington 70 

Nebraika 63 

Texai. 59 

Kansas 53 

hk>rth Dakota 43 

Oklahoma 35 

* These eitimaiw sri bas^ on reported on - and 
ofHarnn storage capacities and reflect recent 
changes In reported stocks and Au9ust 1 crOP esti- 
nrtatas. 



Storage is likely to be especially tight in Col- 
orado and only slightly better in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and tlic Corn Belt States. Al- 
though Kentucky and Tennessee are not 
major grain producers^ they function as 
distribution centers for the Southeast and, 
in some years, offer overflow storage for 
Corn Belt producers. In general, producers in 
the Corn Belt-panicuiarly Iowa, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Qlinots-will find storage relatively 
tight, while those in the Wheat Belt will have 
adequate storage. Of course, changes in ex- 
port demand or aaual production could 
markedly affect this picture. 

Although Federal programs encouraging con- 
struction of on-farm storage facilities were 
cut back in April 1981,on*farm capacity 
giew by 29 million bushelsduring May 
through July. However, most of this new 
construction was authorized when more 
favorable Interest rates were available. New 
loan applications are now reported to be 
down from last year, and the period of rapid 
increase in on-farm storage capacity is likely 
over. 



The number of railcafs should be sufficient 
to (ill export and domestic needs as well as 
to transport grain from areas with tight stor-~ 
age to areas with surplus capacity. The Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads estimates that 
40.000 of 300,000 covered hopper cars are 
not now tn use. However, crop production 
beyond current estimates could require ship- 
ments from areas of dense corn production 
to terminal elevators in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 

Gmin Shipments Run Below Rail and Baige 
Capacity 

During the first 7 months of 1981 , rail ship- 
ments of grain and soybeans averaged 7 per- 
cent below [ast yearns level Further, rail- 
roads should be able to increase weekly vol- 
ume by 15 percent, if necessary, during the 
remainder of the year. 

Grain shipments by barge averaged 1 1 per- 
cent below 1980 levels during the first 7 
months. Barges should be able to increase 
volume by ai least 20 percent from current 
weekly levels during the rest of the year. 



Railcar Loadings Running Well 
Below Capacity 

Thcxisand carloads 
40 
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We^dv average failcar loadings of grain and soybeans. 
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Summer Barge Loadings Sharply 
Below Last Year 



Million busheis 
60 
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Average weekly loadings of grain and soybeans. 

Through J uly, grain and soybean exports 
averaged 90 million bushels a week, com- 
pared with 96 million last year. Although 
the pace of exports is expected to increase 
modestly during the fourth quarter, inland 
transportation systems and port facilities 
have sufficient capacity to acconunodate the 
increased load. Gram exports are now esti- 
mated at 5,460 million bushels for the 1981/ 
82 aop year. Achievement of this level 
would require weekly exports averaging 104 
million bushels, well within the proven capa- 
city of export facilities and the inland trans- 
portation system, 

SPOTLIGHT ON REFRIGERATED RAIL 
SHIPMENTS 

Rail Capacity for Refrigerated Foods 
Declining 

Over the past decade, shippers of perishable 
foods have shifted their reliance from re- 
frigerated railcars to trucks. Recently, how- 
ever, trailer-on-flat-car (TOFC) rail service 
has returned some of the longdistance pro- 
duce traffic to railroads. Reflecting this 
shift, the number of refrigerated containers 
iised in TOFC service has grown. 



The low rate of car utilization (about one 
load a month), difficulty tn obtaining back 
hauls, and declining demand for perishable 
shipments have made railroads unwilling to 
replace refrigerated cars. Reasons for the 
decline in shipper demand for rail service in 
mechanical cars include: 1) an increase in 
car size, which required individual shipments 
larger than customers would accept j and 2) 
a relatively high rate of claims for lost and 
damaged goods. 

Over the first half of the 1970's, railroad 
Ownership of mechanical refrigerator cars in- 
creased rapidly. The new cars, which were 
safe for both fresh and frozen foods, were 
substantially larger than the ice-cooled cars 
retired during this period. Between 1970 and 
1974, the fleet of mechanical refrigerator 
cars rose 12 percent. After 1973, no new 
refrigerated cars were added to the fleet, but 
retirement of older cars continued. As a re* 
suit, fleet size has trended downward since 
1974. 

Much Smaller Fleet Envisaged for 1990 

Individual railroads typically purchase a 
large number of cars in a given year (block 
purchases). When the cars in these "blocks" 
become obsolete, they are often retired all 
at once. Such block retirements caused 
much of the decline in car numbers between 
1974 and 1977, Between 1970 and 1973, 
more than 4,000 mechanical refrigerator cars 
were added to the fleet, and this block (20 
percent of the current inventory) will likely 
reach the end of its useful life in the mid- 
1990's. Older blocks will probably be retired 
from service during the I980's, 

Besides declining demand, the increasing 
cost of diesel fuel has also made refrigerated 
car service less profitable for the railroads. 
One industry estimate puts the fuel cost for 
refrigeration units of a 50-car train canying 
frozen food 2,000 miles about equal to that 
of the three locomotives pulling the train, 
Tesis now underway indicate that direct 
cooling with liquid carbon dioxide may be 
able to replace the diesel-fueled compressors 
now used. This new system appears most 
suitable for shipments of frozen foods. How- 
ever, fuel accounts for less than 8 percent of 
railroads' operating costs. A savings of less 
than 50 percent in rail fuel costs for ship- 
ments of frozen food would be unhkcly to 
recapture the volume lost to trucks. 



Perishable Food Shipments by Rail Declining 

MiHioo torts 
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I Total perishables 

1 Fresh fruFlS & vegetabtes 

I Resh meat & fish 

I Dairy prcxJucts 

I Frozen foods 




1970 1974 1977 1978 
Soorce: tntefstate Commerce Commission. 
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Since 1970^ the fleet of mechanical refriger- 
ated railcars decreased about 2 percent^ 
while the volume of perishable foods hauled 
by rail dropped 58 percent. Rail shipments 
of fresh produce declined 76 percent between 
1970 and 1979^ while fresh produce's share 
of rail-shipped perishable foods dropped 
from 35 to 20 percent. Shipments of meat 
and fish declined nearly 77 percent during 
the same period. As a resuh^ there is now a 
substantial overcapacity of mechanical re- 
frigerated railcars^ 

As a result of high operating costs and de- 
clining demand, no new refrigerator cars 
are now on order, and there are no known 
plans to build more. The refrigerated fleet 
could decline to as few as5j000 cars by 
1990 from the 20p00 available in mid-1981 . 
Such a decline would chiefly affect the dis- 
tribution of frozen food. Approximately 65 
percent of all wholesale frozen,food mar- 
ketings move by rail, wUh about 95 percent 
of this volume traveling in mechanical cars. 
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Weekly Average Rallcar and Piggyback (TOFC) Shipments of Fresh Produce 



1980 



1981 



Percent change 



Month 



Raltcar 



Piggyback 
(TOFC) 



Railcar 



January 777 

February 624 

March 696 

April 597 

May 994 

June 1,285 

July 953 

Jan. -July 839 



59 
58 
89 

92 
137 
154 
151 
108 



-1 .000 cwt. — 

S33 
S11 
800 
712 
873 
1J53 
6S6 
835 



TrailerK)n-Flat-Car Service Helping 
Railroads 

Rail shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in refrigerated cars decreased relative to 
truck shipments through most of the 1970's 
because trucks offered service better suited 
to shipper needs. Radroads are regaining 
some of this traffic following exemption 
from economic regulation in 1979 of most 
rail shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and through additional deregulation in 1980. 
TOFC service has been an important factor 
in this increase. 

Shipments in mechanical refrigerated 'cars 
for the first 7 months of 1981 were down 
slightly from 1980 levels, while TOFC ship- 
ments soared 106 percent. Total shipments 
by rail increased 12 percent, in March, all 
TOFC shipments were deregulated, but the 
impact of deregulation is still uncertain. - 

TOFC service normally offers expedited de- 
livery that maintains very high product qual- 
ity at a reasonable cost, while retaining 
much of the routing and delivery flexibility 
of truck transport. These qualities make 
TOFC service desirable to produce shippers 
for long-distance hauls. Relatively high equip- 
ment acquisition costs and problems experi- 
enced in obtaining return hauls, however, 
have kept TOFC service from growing even 
faster. 

The increase in volume for TOFC service 
has been accomplished through use of ship- 
per-owned equipment. In fact, railroad- 
owned or -controlled refrigerated trailers 
declined sharply from 9,100 in ^972 to 
1,100 in 1980. Although the total number of 
shipperK)wned trailers for TOFC use is not 
known, shippers own 44300 flatctrs for 
TOFC service. Not all of these cars are used 
for shipping perishables, but in June 1981 
there were at least 3^00 refrigerated trailers 
for TOFC service, and probably more. 



Piggyback 
(TOFC) 



130 
134 

155 
231 
300 
305 
304 
223 



Railcar 



Piggyback 
(TOFC) 



percent 



7 
30 
15 
19 
-12 
10 
■27 




120 
131 

74 
151 
119 

98 
101 
106 



TOFC volume is expected to remain at 
about double 1980 levels through the rest 
of this year, increasing slightly in 1982. How- 
ever, TOFC shipments now account for only 
about 2 percent of total produce shipments. 
Trucks remain the dominant mode in pro- 
duce transportation— now accounting for 88 
percent, down 2 percentage points from the 
nnt half of 1980. IT. Q. Hutchinson {202} 
447-8487] 



New Dual-Purpcse Vehicle Could 
Facilitate Shipping 

A new vehicle has been developed that of- 
fers some promise 6f improved service for 
food distributors. With dual running gear 
for either rail tracks or roads, this vehicle 
combines the flexibility of trucks with 
some of the long-haul efficiency of rail- 
roads. It can convert from rail to highway 
operation without aanes or hoists, thus 
reducing the investment in equipment 
now required by TOFC operations. At 
this tmie, the vehicle's commercial poten- 
tial cannot be accurately assessed^but a 
refrigerated version— not yet developed— 
would seem generally suitable for ship- 
pers of perishable foods. 




Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service pub- 
lishes a number of research reports, statis- 
tical supplements, handbooks, and other 
periodicals that may be of interest to you 
as an Agricuttural Outlook reader. To order 
reports listed below, write direaly to ERS 
Publications, Room 0054-South, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, DX. 
20250. Be sure to list the publication num- 
ber and provide your zipcode. 

The Hired Farm Working Force of 1979. 
AER473. 

Marketing Research and Its Coordination in 

USDA: A Historical Approach. AER 475. 
Solid Waste System Feasibility Guide for 

Local Decisionmakers in the Rural Ozarks. 

AlB 449. 
Inflation and the American Farmer Reprint. 

ESS 
Sharply Fewer Counties Depend on Farming. 

Essn 

Canadian and U.S. Farm Sector Comparisons. 

ESS 15. 
Food Problems and Prospects in Sub-Saha- 

ranAfrica: The Decade of The 1980' s. 

FAER166 
World Food Aid Needs and Availablities, 

1981. FAER 168. 
Coal Development in Rural America: The 

Resources at Risk. RDRR 29. 
Farm Income Recipients and Their Families; 

A Soaoeconomic Profile. RDRR 30, 
The Education of Nonmetro Hispanics. 

RDRR 31. 
Measurmg Public Attitudes Toward Natural 

Resource Issues: Coyote Control. TB 1657. 
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Enlarging the European Community 



Implications for the Grain, Oilseed, and 
Livestock Sectors and the Impact on 
U.S. Trade ^ 

On January 1 ^ 1981 » Greece became the 
tenth member of the European Community 
(EC). If plans materialize, Spain and 
Portugal also will become members by the 
mid-1980*5. These three countries will push 
the EC's total population from 260 million 
to over 316 million. 

The United States has a keen interest in this 
enlargement of the EC Jn 1980,U^.fann 
exports to the EC-9 totaled $11,1 billion, 
about 27 percent of all U.S. agricultural 
shipments. Over two-thirds of our fann trade 
with the European Community comprises 
bulk commodities such as grains, oilseeds, 
and other fcedstuffs destined for livestock 
consumption. Enlargement of the EC could 
alter livestock and crop production patterns^ 
particularly in the prospective member 
countries possibly lowering total U.S. ex- 
ports of fcedstuffs to the EC. 



^ Information in tliia article beneOtnl greatly 
rrom four report*: FAO Commodity Review and 
OuUook-l979-l9S0, Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nitioni, Rome, 1979, and 
three ipeciaJ rrponi by Agra Europe on The Agri- 
culfur^ impiicaUont of EEC Enlargement— Fan I: 
Greece (No. 3, June \SlS)^Par! U: Portugal (No. 
5j February [9^0)^ Fart If L Spain (No. 6 May 
1980). 



The nev\/ members must accept the EC*s 
regulations and legislation including the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). Thus» 
Greece, Spain , and Portu^ ("The Three") 
must change national agricultural policies 
and programs to conform to the CAP. The 
adjustments^ which must be achieved within 
a transition period of possibly 5 to 10 years» 
cover production, consumption^ and trade 
policies. 

GRAINS: 

New Members Could Lower EC Imports 

Although the Three produced only one-sixth 
as much grain as the EC-9 did in 1977-79, 
they increased production faster by improv- 
ing yields during the last decade . As in the 
EC'9, the major grains produced by the 
Three are wheat , barley, and corn. Barley 
ranks first in Spain, and wheat first in 
Greece and Portug^. Unlike the EC-9, the 
Three*s self-sufficiency in grain decreased 
during the last decade, requiring increased 
coarse grain imports to meet the rising 
demand for livestock feed. The large defi- 
ciency in feed grains historically has been 
met by imports of com. 



Note: This is the final article in a four-part series 
on EC enkigement. The previous articles appealed 
in aO'49 (November 1979), A0^3 (Apiit 1980), 
and aO-60 (November 1980). 



Membership of Greece and Portugal in the 
EC is expected to raise Greek and 
Portuguese wheat production because EC 
mtervention prices are somewhat higher than 
in the two countnes. In Spain, some soft 
wheat areas may be moved into Durum 
wheal production because of the EC*s pro- 
ducer premiums. Yields are lower for Dunim 
than for soft wheat, but the EC-9 has a 
deficit in Durum wheats and could offer a 
market for Spam. The EC-9*s production of 
soft wheat, already in surplus, is also expec- 
ted to continue rising as more area is 
devoted to higher-yielding varieties. 

Consequently, the EC-12 is expected to have 
excess soft wheat for export, despite expec- 
ted gains in feed use. Feed use of wheat in 
the EC'I2 will displace some coarse grains, 
including imports; the EC will Ukely remain 
a strong competitor in wheat (and flour) 
markets through subsidized exports; and 
third -country suppliers of hard wheat to the 
EC may face increased competition from 
Spain. All of these factors will affect U.S. 
exports. 

Coarse grain production in the EC-9 and the 
Three has risen over the past decade to meet 
expanding feed demand. This trend is expec- 
ted to continue throughout the 1980*s. 



Net imports of Grain Fell During 1970s 
in the EC-9, Rose in "The Three" 

Million metric tons 
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11967-69 average 
1977-79 average 
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U,S, Farm Exports to EC-9 and "the Three" Up Sharply in Decade 

1967^9 Average 



1977-79 Average 



EC9 



Total agricultural exports ,.1,848.7 

Live artimali, exCludfng pouftrv ■ . . . r .\ 

Cattle 

Meat and meat Product! 

Me«t>, fre»h and frozen . * 

Variety meats. .............. 

Poultry and poultry Product* 

Live poultry 

Poultry meats^ fresh and frozen. * . . * . 

Dairy products * * . . , .; 

Fat>, oils and greases . 

Lard " 

H+des and (kins k 

Graim and pfcparations 

Wheal and wheat Products . . . . , , t. 

Wheat and wheat fjour. ....... 

Feed grains and products ..,..,... 

Feed grains , , 

Barley 

Corn 

Grain sorghum 

Feadt, fodders, excluding oilcake 

Corn by-products 

AJfalfa meal and cakes 

Oilseeds and Products 

OiFcake and meal 

Soybean meaL 

Oilseeds ,,,,... 

Soybeans .,.........,,. .,,,,, ^ 

— V nil or negligible. 

" Average for 1968-69 only. 

Population growth and rising per capita in* 
comes in Greece, Spain, and PortugaJ wili 
likely support increased comumption of red 
meats and poultry,whichin turn will 
increase demand for coarse grains. However, 
the increase niay be slowed somewhat by 
higher grain price levels resulting from mem- 
bership in the EC. Grain prices must be ad- 
justed to EC-9 levels, and nationaJ feed sub- 
sidy programs-unJcss approved under the 
CAP must be terminated. Feed subsidies are 
particularly important in Greece ind Spain. 
Consequently, as producer profit margins 
nanow as a result of higher feed costs^the 
rapid expansion of livestock production of 
recent years will likely be dampened. Also 
likely to slow the rate of increase in coarse 
grain use Is the cunent EC price regime, 
which will tend to move more soft wheat 
into feed use, displacing some coarse grains. 

The effca of these developments will be 
lower Coarse grain imports by the Three than 
if they had remained outside the EC. Third- 
country suppliers, including the United 
States, will likely suffer a trade loss. 
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0.1 

0.1 
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0.2 
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33 
33 
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OILSEEDS: 

Meal UseToContinue^Upward 
Membership of Greece, Spain, and Portugal 
may bring special problems to the fats and 
oils sector of the EC. The EC*9 is already 80 
percent self*sufncient in olive oil and uses 
"producer aid" to support farm Income and 
"comsumption aid" to make olive oil 
competitive with substitute products 
Greece, Spain, and Portugal together pro^ 
duce about 50 percent the world's olive oil 
and, despite high domestic consumption, 
account for about 40 percent of world olive 
oil exports. 

These three countries are major importers of 
oilseeds for crushing, to obtain meals for 
livestock feed. But they use various measures 
-consumption quotas, minimum selling 
prices, and required exporting of oils from 
imponed oilseeds- to prevent them from 
competing with olive oil. Under the EC's 
current rules and regulation, such measures 
are not permitted. 
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1,572.9 


1143 


2103 


233.5 


237.4 


0.1 


19.1 


71.7 


237.2 


0.1 


19,1 


71.7 


1,236.4 


114.5 


190.3 


194.5 


1^32.2 


114.4 


190.3 


194.5 


17.4 


— 


— 


0.2 


1,1953 


114.4 


165.7 


173.3 


13.3 


— 


246 


21.0 


4343 


6.9 


0.9 


0.3 


269.7 


— 


— 


0.1 


19.3 


— 


— 


— 


3,144.7 


29.4 


456.3 


106.1 


573.1 


63 


47.4 


20.3 


547.7 


S.B 


47.0 


20 2 


2,497 1 


223 


406.8 


85.7 


2^216.1 


223 


398 3 


40.2 



As a consequence, the cheaper oils will 
become more competitive with olive oil in 
Greece* Spain, and Portugal, a development 
which could raise per capita consumption of 
vegetable oils but lower per capita consump- 
tion of olive oil. Since the EC -9 has higher 
price supports for olive oil than do the 
Three, production ofotive oil in Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal is likely to expand with 
Community membership. Thus, olive oil ex- 
ports will likely increase, or consumer subsi- 
dies in the EC will be raised to encourage 
domestic consumption. 

In the EC-9, producer premiums are paid on 
rapeseed, sunflower seed, soybeans, hnseed, 
and castor beans-ensuring the availability of 
some domestically produced oilseeds at 
world prices. Although various oilseeds 
receive price support in the Three (Including, 
in Spain and Portugal, safflowcr seed, which 
is not currently covered in the CAP), the 
support is only about three^fourths as high 
as in the EC-9. Consequently, membership in 
the EC should provide price Incentives for 
increasing oilseed production in the Three. 
However^ severe land constraints and keen 
competition from other crops could limit 
production gains. 
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The demand for oilseeds and oilseed meal in 
the Three will continue to increase, irrespec- 
tive of membership in the Commiuiiiy, as 
population and income growth boosts pro- 
duction and consumption of livestock pro- 
ducts. With the probable rise in the retail 
price of livestock products and a probable 
price-cost squeeze at the producer level, 
growth of the Three's hvestock output may 
be dampened. However, oiJsccd meal con- 
sumption may stay the same m the medium 
term, because of an improved price relation- 
ship of oilseeds to grains. 

In the longer run^as structural adjustments 
are made in the feed-compounding industry 
and in livestock production, oilseed meal use 
may nse faster under EC membership than 
before. The possible developments are of 
particular inrerest to U.S. soybean producers 
and exporters. 

LIVESTOCK: 

Production Gains To Continue 
Dvestock, dairy, and poultry production in 
the Three has increased rapidly over the last 
decade . Nearly all of this increased output 
has moved into domestic consumption. 
However, imports still constitute a signifi- 
cant proportion of selected meats and dairy 
products available in the Three. 

Beef 

Beef and veal expansion^ encouraged by 
guaranteed producer prices and subsidies, 
was achieved largely by intensive feeding of 
calves. EC membership is expected to lead to 
higher prices to beef producers in the Three. 
At the same time, however, concentrate-feed 
costs will also increase. Higher retail prices 
will tend to dampen increases in consumer 
demand for beef and veal» despite the fact 
that average per capita consumption in the 
Three is only slightly more than half that of 
the EC-9 average. 



For beef and veal, EC membership for 
Greece, Spain, and Portugal will probably 
mean a lower rate of growtli in production 
and consumption than otherwise. Some in- 
creased beef shipments from the EC 9 to the 
Three can be expected in view of the protec- 
tion offered to intra-EC trade and the sur- 
plus position of the EC-9. U.S. exports of 
beef and veal to the Three are nil, so U.S. 
trade in these commodities is unaffected. 
However, the net effect on U.S. exports of 
feed grains, oilseeds, and other feedstuffs to 
the Three may be unfavorable. 

Poik 

Pork production, particularly in Spain, lias 
been One of the fastest growing sectors of 
the livestock industry in the Three. The ex- 
pansion is due to improvements in breeding, 
feeding, and disease control. The EC-9 has 
continued to expand pork production as 
well, and in 1977-79 production in the 
Three was only about 12 percent of EC-9 
output. 

Membership in the EC is expected to result 
in reduced prices to pork producers in 
Greece and Portugal. This price declme, 
along with a sharp increase in feed prices, 
will cause a severe cost-price squeeze in the 
two countries and lead to structural changes 
in the hog sector. Efficient producers can 
probably adjust, but the change in economic 
circumstances could be severe. On the other 
hand, lower retail prices could stmiulate de- 
mand in Greece and Portugal and lead to in- 
creased imports^ probably from major pro- 
duct ng-expor ting countries in the EC-9, such 
as Denmark and the Netherlands. 

In Spain, EC membership may benefit pork 
production. Spain's hog sector is relatively 
sophisticated technologically, and hog prices 
will show a significant increase, partly off- 
setting the rise in feed prices. The two major 
problems the Spanish must overcome are 
persisting African Swine Fever (ASF) and 
the ineffective linkage between breeding and 
fattening operations. Per capita consumption 
of pork, while still well below that for the 
EC-9, is relatively high given average Spanish 
income levels. This factor, along wuh expec- 
ted retail price increases^ may mean a slower 
rise in per capita pork consumption than in 
the past. 



Rising Meat Production in the EC 
and 'The Three" ... 

Million metric tons 
20f 



Total meats 
Beef & veaf 
10 I r PdHc 

Poultry 



... Has Lowered Net Meat Imports 

Thousand metric tons 

-Total meats 





... and Raised Per Capita Consumption 

Kilograms pe^ capita 
BO 



40 




1967-69 



Also, Spain may be able to export pork if 
ASF can be eradicated; the Commvinity is 
expected to assist in this effort , since the 
hog industries of other members could be 
jeopardized by ASF- The export subsidy 
program in the Community will also benefit 
Spain in competing in world markets if ASF 
is eradicated. 
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U.S. shipments of feed grains and oilseeds to 
Greece and Portugal will probably decline 
with EC membership, because of price-cost 
developments in the pork sector under the 
CAP. For Spain, the situation is more com- 
plex, but the relatively high level of technol- 
ogy in the pork sector ind potential for in- 
creased per capita consumption of pork pro- 
ducts should help maintain imports of U.S. 
feed grains and oilseeds. 

Poultfy and Eggs 

Poultry meat production in thjc Three 
increased rapidly during the past decade, 
rising much faster than in the EC-9. Much of 
the increase was in commercial broilers pro- 
duced in modem units and highly dependent 
on imported feeds. Spain is the second lar- 
gest producer of pouhry meat in Western 
Europe (exceeded only by France) and is the 
largest broiler producer. 

Consumption of poultry meat in the T ?e 
has also risen rapidly. Spain has the highest 
per capita consumption (21 kilograms in 
1977-79) of any country in Western Europe, 
while the average for Greece and Portugal 
was near the EC level (13 kilograms). 

Spain's marketing regulations for poultry 
meat could readily be modlfted to conform 
to the CAP, although the Spanish interven- 
tion system for pouhry meat and the State- 
controlled trading system would have to be 
abolished. Currently, Spain can intervene in 
the poultry meat market through support 
buying (storage programs and export subsi- 
dies) or releasing intervention stocks onto 
the market. The CAP does not call for sup- 
port buymgof poultry, but does include 
heavy subsidization of exports and an effec- 
tive import-protection system. 



The Three are also self-sufficient in eggs, 
with most of the production coming from 
large commercial enterprises, Higji -yielding 
hybrid breeds are pushing up yields. The per 
capita consumption of eggs in Spain is the 
highest in the EC-9 or the Three-15.8 kilo- 
grams (296 eggs) in 1 977-79. Consequently, 
the domestic market for eggs in Spain, as 
with the market for broilers, may be nearly 
saturated, with future increases dependent 
largely on population grow.th. 

The impact of EC membership on poultry 
meat and egg production in Greece, Spain, 
and Portugal is difficult to assess and will re- 
quire further study. A decline in farm gate 
prices of poultry meat and eggs in Portugal, 
along with a significant increase in feed 
prices, miy mean lower production than 
under nonmembership. Consumption and 
imports of poultry meat, however, may in- 
crease there if the retail price stays lower 
than for other meats. 

In Greece and Spain, the poultry industry is 
probably more advanced technologically 
than in Portugal. However, as EC members, 
both Greece and Spain will face increased 
feed costs as well as possible competition in 
domestic markets from other EC producers. 
Spain's favorable climate may give it a cer- 
tain comparative advantage. Thus, if feed 
costs in Spain can be kept competitive with 
those in the EC-9's major producers, Spain 
could export broilers and eggs to other mem- 
ber countries as well as benefit from the 
EC's export subsidies to third countries. 
Since the domestic poultry market in Spain 
may be nearing saturation, future growth of 
Spain's poultry industry will be closely 
hnked to export opportunities. 

Dairy 

Milk production in Greece, Spain, and 
Portugal has risen faster than in the EC -9 
during the past decade. Nevertheless, output 
in the Three still represents only slightly 
more than 6 percent of the EC-9Y Yields 
per cow arc well below the average for the 
Community and will likely remain so for the 
foreseeable future. Average herd size is 
tower, and health and nutrition are inferior. 



The Three have not succeeded in achieving 
self -sufficiency in milk and dairy products. 
Spain imports fresh milk irom France, most 
of its condensed milk from the Netherlands^ 
milk powder from New Zealand and the 
EC-9, and cheeses largely from the EC-9. Ex- 
ports ai« insignificant, consisting mainly of 
cheese. Greece also imports some dairy pro- 
ducts, particularly butter. Pbrtugal's imports 
are largely butter ind powdered milk from 
the EC-9 and cheese from the EC-9 and New 
Zealand. 

Although cyclical in nature, surpluses of but- 
ter and skim milk powder are a major 
disposal expense to the EC^. A "corcsponsi- 
bility tax"' has not stemmed the increase in 
the EC's milk output, and a "super-levy"^ 
has been discussed. However, the many small 
milk producers are politically powerful, and 
the problem is difficult . Because of tradi^ 
tional consumption patterns, the Three are 
not expected to offer much of an expanded 
market for the EC'9's butter surpluses, but 
they may absorb some surplus skim milk 
powder as feed rations. The Three might also 
take liquid milk, condensed and evaporated 
milk, and cheese from the EC-9. 

The United States is not expected to vie 
with the EC-9 for a possible expanded dairy 
market in the Three. However Jf dairy sec> 
tor growth in ihe Three were curtailed or 
reversed, U.S. feed exports to the Three 
could be hurt. Much will depend on efficien- 
cies achieved in restructuring the dairy in- 
dustry in the Three, the extent to which re- 
structuring of the dairy sector will empha- 
size extensive rather than intensive produc* 
tion,the responsiveness of the feed-manufac- 
turing industry in using lower -cost grain sub* 
stitutes, and the concessions (similar to 
those given Italy) the Three can get from the 
Community in reducing levies on grain im- 
ports by sea. fReed Friend (202) 44 7-6809 
and John Dunmore (202) 447-9160] 



^ A tax currently imposed only on milk deliver- 
ies above a specified level and designed to force 
producers to bear some of the financial burden of 
surplus disposaL 

*A super4cvy Impbcs a production-increase tax 
high enough either to discourage excessive increase 
or to cover the cost of disposal. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key Statistical Indicators of the Food and Fiber Secto? 



1980 



1981 



Prices received by farmers (1977=100). 

Livestock end Products 

Crops. ,,,*...,. 

PrEC«p«idbv larmeri. (1977-1001 

prCXJ, ilemi * . 

prod, items, im., taxes, and wages . . . 



Farm income' 

Cash racaiptsfSbii.l 

Liv^tock (S blLf 

^Cropi iSbil.) 

Total gros* farm Income (S bllj^ 
Production CKpenies {$ bijj . . . 
Net farm inccKne ($ bil.) . . 
Net cash tncome ($ bil.l' . . . . 



Market basket <1967»1001 

Reiflii cost , ^ ^^ 

Farm value ^ 

Spread . 

Farm velue/retaij cost {%] 

Retail prices (1967-100) 

Food .,►.,... 

At home ■ ^ ; . 

Away-from home 

Agncuitural exports ($ bil.l^ . . . . ^ . . . ^ ^, 
Agriculturalimports l$biLr . . . 

Livestock and Products 
Total livestock and products 11974-1 OOJ - . , 

8eef (miMb.l 

Pork (mH-lbJ 

Veal (mil, lb.) 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) 

Red meats <miL lb.) - . . 

firttilersimiMb.) 

Turkey! (mn, lb.) 

Total meat* and poultry (mil. lb.) 

Eggs fmikdz.l 

Milk (biljbj 

Choice steers, Omaha ($/cwtJ 

Sarrowt and gilts, 7 markets {$/cwt.) . . . . . 

firOiter>,9-city wholesale (cts. /lb.} 

Turkeys, N.Y.,v^ole»Ja(cts./lb.) 

Eggs, Gr. A large, N.V. (cts./dz.) 

MFlk,allat farm (S/cwt.f 



II 


III 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


lllf 


IV f 


Annual f 


125 


139 


144 


134 


144 


142 


142 


144 


143 


134 


148 


149 


144 


143 


143 


148 


153 


147 


116 


130 


139 


125 


145 


141 


136 


135 


139 


135 


140 


144 


138 


148 


150 


152 


154 


151 


137 


1.41 


144 


140 


150 


151 


153 


155 


152 


132 


139 


142 


136 


143 


146 


145-147 


140-144 


142.146 


64 


69 


70 


67 


70 


69 


70-71 


70-74 


6872 


68 


70 


71 


69 


73 


77 


7476 


69-73 


72-76 


146 


152 


155 


150 


158 


165 


166-169 


164-168 


162 166 


129 


132 


136 


131 


139 


142 


142-144 


143-147 


140 144 


17 


20 


20 


20 


18 


23 


22-25 


20-24 


20-24 


29 


33 


33 


32 


31 


32 


30-33 


25-29 


28^2 


2337 


242.7 


249.2 


236.8 


253.9 


255.3 


261 


265 


258-262 


226,7 


263.9 


255.7 


240.3 


249.3 


246.4 


258 


261 


250257 


237.8 


236,2 


245.3 


238.0 


256.6 


260.5 


263 


268 


260-265 


36 


38 


38 


37 


36 


36 


37 


36 


36-37 


250.5 


258.2 


264.4 


254.6 


270.5 


273.0 


278 


283 


275-279 


246.6 


255.6 


262.0 


251 5 


267.2 


268.4 


273 


277 


271-275 


264.7 


269.6 


275.4 


267.0 


283.9 


289.4 


295 


300 


291 -293 


9.7 


9.5 


11.7 


40.5 


12.6 


10.5 


9.9 


12.5 


44 7 


4.3 


4.0 


4.5 


17.3 


4.7 


4.3 


3.9 


4.6 


17.4 


112.0 


108.7 


110.9 


109.6 


109.8 


113.3 


111.1 


109.6 


110.9 


6,251 


5,384 


5,586 


21 ,470 


5,553 


5,428 


5,625 


5,500 


22,106 


4,299 


3.756 


4.251 


16,431 


4,073 


3379 


3,500 


3350 


15,302 


89 


95 


104 


379 


100 


94 


100 


110 


404 


77 


72 


81 


310 


85 


77 


77 


80 


319 


9.716 


9.307 


10,022 


38,590 


9311 


9,478 


9,302 


9.540 


38,131 


2.923 


2.759 


2,685 


11,089 


2314 


3,070 


3 mo 


2330 


11,714 


523 


705 


701 


2,303 


393 


552 


710 


730 


2,388 


13.162 


12,771 


13,408 


51,982 


13X)18 


13.123 


13,042 


13,100 


52,283 


1,425 


1.432 


1,483 


5.S06 


1,449 


1,425 


1,430 


1,475 


5,779 


34.0 


32.2 


31.0 


128.4 


32.3 


35.2 


33.0 


31 2 


131.7 


64.65 


71.15 


65.51 


67.04 


61.99 


66.68 


66^ 


67-70 


65-67 


31.18 


46.23 


46.44 


40.04 


41.13 


43.63 


49-51 


48-52 


45-47 


41.1 


53.3 


49.9 


46.8 


49.3 


46.7 


47^9 


46-50 


47^9 


543 


68.3 


73.0 


63.6 


61.3 


63.5 


63-65 


70-73 


64-66 


57.0 


70.3 


76.9 


66,6 


72.6 


69.1 


71-73 


74-77 


71-73 


12.60 


12.87 


13.93 


13.00 


13.97 


13.50 


13.50- 

13.70 


14.30- 

14.80 


13,80- 
1400 



^Quarterly Cash receipts and expenses are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. * Includes net change in farm inventories. * Excludes mventory adjustment and nOn. 
cash income and expenses. Represents cash available for capital expenditures and operator mcome, ^Annual data are based on Oct. Sept. fiscal vears ending with the 
indicated year, f ■ forecast, p • Preliminary. 
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Farm Income 



jjCa^h receipts from farming 



1980 



1981 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Farm marketings and CCC loaos* . 11,193 11,028 11^37 15,759 14,273 



S Mil. 
13,201 13,322 



10.249 10,352 9,379 9.935 11,443 12.317 



Livestock and Products 5,441 5,719 

Meatanimali 3,152 3,419 

Dairy Products 1,387 1,385 

Poultry and eggs ., , . 802 816 

Other , . 100 99 

Crops /i . , 5,752 5,309 

Food grains ; . 1 ,723 996 

Feed croPs 1.368 1.435 

Conon llint and seed) 55 87 

Tobacco 82 456 

OiUbearingcroPs 999 BOB 

Vegetables and melons 510 659 

Fruitsand tree nuts 501 484 

Other : . . 414 384 

Government payments . , ^ ^ . . . 27 53 

Total ca»h receipts^ 11^20 11,081 



5^40 

3,647 

1,347 

345 

101 

5^97 

1^33 

1,338 

78 

548 

848 

830 

659 

563 



6,605 
4,198 
1.411 

897 
99 

9,154 

1,179 

1,396 

702 

405 

3,221 

8B3 

774 

594 



5,723 
3,370 

K393 

671 

89 

6.550 
915 

2,107 

1,150 
275 

1,705 
518 
829 

1<051 



5,705 

3,305 

1,455 

851 

94 

7,496 
932 

2^21 
850 
538 

1^09 
453 
^9 
794 



6,350 

3,780 

1.501 

992 

77 

6.972 
956 

2.261 
575 
255 

1,557 
518 
404 
446 



5,477 

3,282 

1.411 

709 

75 

4,772 

766 

.1,152 

437 

81 

1,055 

492 

365 

424 



5^0 

3,408 

1,566 

929 

87 

4,362 

534 
1.172 

152 

7 

954 

613 

38^ 
548 



5,597 

3,018 

1,570 

916 

93 

3,782 

425 
976 
-44 
34 
782 
630 
323 



5,686 

3;;40 

1.608 

743 

95 

4^49 
529 
1.074 
-45 
9 
957 
770 
429 
526 



5,811 

3,307 

1,547 

854 

103 



5.865 

3,384 

1,500 

830 

101 



5,632 6,452 

1.818 2^84 

1.399 1,619 

36 *52 




879 

719 
496 
355 



232 

979 
701 
474 
415 



91 162 213 293 239 174 106 101 59 

11328 15,921 14,486 13,494 13,561 10,423 10,458 9.480 9.994 



49 55 

11.492 12,372 



^ Receipts from Foans represent value of loans onjnus value of redemptions cduring t^e month. ^ Details may not add because of rounding. 



Farm Production* 

Jtem 



Farm output. . . , . 

All livestock products*. . . . , . 

Meat animals . . . , 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 

All Crops" ,^^.^„, , i^,. 

Feed grams 

Hay and forage 

Food graini 

Sugar cropi , 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil crop 

Cropland used for crops 

Crop Production per acre 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



'^9*6 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981^ 



110 



107 



112 



105 



106 



106 



114 



101 



^967-100 



117 



105 



119 



106 



122 



106 



129 



109 



122 



113 



130 



114 



109 


108 


102 


98 


109 


106 


113 


119 


112 


115 


104 


109 


102 


114 


127 


112 


187 


175 


86 


88 


131 


155 


9S 


103 


115 


116 



no 


102 


105 


99 


98 


103 


106 


103 


110 


110 


121 


121 


93 


114 


120 


104 


108 


102 


120 


142 


141 


104 


130 


128 


158 


112 


142 


101 


no 


108 


127 


153 


132 


106 


108 


109 


104 


112 


111 



105 


104 


105 


104 


112 


118 


129 


131 


126 


135 


107 


113 


132 


125 


116 


116 


191 


145 


98 


102 


175 


182 


111 


108 


117 


121 



106 


111 


111 


105 


110 


112 


127 


128 


132 


144 


131 


145 


148 


123 


146 


117 


107 


lit 


144 


157 


184 


107 


114 


120 


194 


150 


200 


77 


90 


100 


219 


171 


194 


112 


114 


114 


129 


115 


127 



' For historical data and indexes, see Changes in Farm ProductiOfi and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bulletin 657. ^Preliminary indexes for 1981 baied on August 
1981 Crop Production report and othar releaie* of the Crop fteportrng Board, ESS. ^Gross Uvestock production includes minor livestock products not included in the 
separate group* Shown. It cannot bt added to gross crop production to compute farm output, *Gross crop production includes some mi^ceJlaneous crops not in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



Annual 



1980 



1981 





1978 


1979 


1980 


July 


Feb Maf 
1967-100 


Apf 


Mav 


June 


July 


All commodities 

Livestock and products . . . . 
Crop 


124 
112 
140 


127 

110 
151 


133 
113 

161 


127 

107 
155 


120 126 
106 119 
141 136 


98 

108 

84 


105 

111 

97 


125 
112 

145 


137 
113 
172 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply .and utilization'' of major cfops' 

1974/75 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82^ 



Wheal: 



Area (hectare^ ,......,» 


219.8 


Production (metric ton) , , . . 


357,3 


Exports (rnetrk ton)' . . * , , 


63.9 


Consumption (metric ton)' , , 


363,8 


Ending stock* (metric ton)*. . 


63.9 


Coar^ grsinsi 




Area (hectare). ......... 


342.8 


Prodoctkin (metric ton) . . ■ - 


6285 


E>!Port< (metric ton)* . . , . . 


63.4 


Consumption fmetic ton)^ . . 


634,7 


Ending stock! (metric too^* ► . 


57.3 


Rice, milled: 




Area (hectare) 


137.8 


Production (mat ic ton) 


227.3 


EKPortl^metlc ton)' 


7.8 


Consumption (metric ton)' . . 


22S.9 


Ending rtocks(m«rtc ton)*. . 


11.3 


Total grains: 




Area (hectare) 


700.4 


Production (metric ton) .... 


1.213.1 


Exports (metric ton)^ 


135.1 


Consumption (metric ton)^ . . 


1 .227.4 


Ending stocks (metric ton)*. . 


132.5 


Oilseeds and meals:' * 




Production (metric tonl . . ■ - 


65.1 


Trade (metric ton) ,. » 


27,7 


Fats and Oil:* 




Production (metric ton) . , , . 


46.2 


Trade (metic ton) 


14,0 



224,8 


232.5 


350.6 


421.2 


66.7 


63.1 


351.7 


385.2 


62,8 


98.8 


350.2 


344.6 


645.3 


704.4 


76,4 


82.5 


645.9 


685.4 


56,7 


75,6 


142.8 


141.6 


243,1 


236.2 


9.0 


10,5 


235.5 


237.5 


189 


17.6 


717.8 


718.7 


.239,0 


1,361.8 


152.1 


156.1 


.233,1 


1.308.1 


138.4 


192.0 


73.3 


66.7 


33,8 


33.9 


49.3 


47.4 


16.1 


16.9 



MtL 


units 


226.4 


228.3 


3833 


446.6 


73.0 


72,0 


398,5 


430 X) 


84.0 


100,8 


345.0 


342.6 


700.9 


753,6 


84.0 


90.1 


692.4 


747,2 


84.1 


90.7 


142.9 


142.5 


248.9 


259.2 


9.5 


11,8 


243.1 


254.7 


23.6 


28.1 


714.3 


713,4 


1 ,333.6 


1,459.4 


166.5 


173.9 


1 ,334,0 


1,431.9 


191.7 


219,6 


78.6 


83.3 


38.8 


40.6 


52.2 


54,2 


18.3 


19,3 



227.6 


235.8 


238.5 


422,2 


438.8 


455J 


86,4 


93.6 


100,8 


443.8 


444.3 


448.5 


79,2 


73.7 


80.5 


340,5 


341.6 


342.9 


739,7 


726.6 


763.2 


100,7 


105.1 


109.7 


741.2 


742.2 


754.1 


S9.1 


73.6 


82.8 


141.0 


143.8 


144.2 


252.7 


266,1 


273.1 


12.4 


13.4 


12.7 


257.7 


266.7 


273.4 


23.2 


22.6 


22.4 


709.1 


721,2 


7256 


1,414.6 


1,431,5 


1,491.6 


139.5 


212.1 


223.2 


1,442.7 


1,453.2 


1.476.0 


191.5 


169.9 


185.7 


95.8 


85.8 


93.1 


46.2 


44.1 


46.0 


57.6 


56.0 


58,7 


20,8 


20.0 


20.8 



Cotton: 

Area (hectare) , , , 33,4 29.8 30.7 32.8 32,4 32.1 32.7 33.5 

Production (bale) : 64.5 54.0 56,7 64.1 60,1 65,5 65.4 69.6 

Export! (bale) 17,5 19.1 17.6 19.1 19.8 22.6 20.1 , 20.7 

Consumption (bale) '. , 58.7 61.1 60.6 60.0 52.8 65.5 65,9 67.5 

Ending stocks (bale) 30.9 24.0 20.4 25X) 22.3 22.6 21.7 23,5 

i 

' Forecast. ' Excludes intra-EC trade, *Where stocks data not available JexcludirtB USSR), consumption includes stock changes. ^Stocks data are based on differirtg 

marketing yean and do not represent levels at a given data. Data not avaiJable for all countries, includes estimated chaf>9e in USSR 9raln stocks but not absolute level, 
' Soybean mea! equivalent. ^Calendar yeai- data. 1975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data with 1975/76, etc. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Prices; Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Prices Received 

All farm product! 

All crop! 

Food grains 

Feed grdlni and hay ^ . . * 

Fsed 9i'air>f 

Cotton 

Tobacco .,,.,,..... 

Oil-bearing Crops 

Fru*t 

Fr«h market^ .,.*.-. 
Commercial vegetables. . . 

Fre»ri market 

Potatoes' 

Livestock and products . , . 

Meat animali 

DaJry products 

Poultry and eggs 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services, 

interest, tanes, and vvege rates 
Production itemi . . . . 
Feed .,,,,,..., 
Feeder liwettock . . . 

Seed 

Ferliliier 

Agrtcultural chemicah 
Fuels a energy , . , . 

Farm & motor suppires 

Autos & trucks 

Tractori & self-propelled machinery 

Other machinery 

Building A fencing 

FanT> services & cash rent ...... 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 

Taxes on f*"T> real estate 

Wage rates (seasonallv adjitited) ......... 

Production itoms, Interest, taxes, and wage rates 



Prices received (1910-14*1001 

Prrces paid, etc. (Parity index) (1910*14*100) 
Parity ratio' . ^ ..►.*..*,,..*.,** . 





Annual 




1980 
Aug 






1981 








978 


1979 


1980 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Augp 










'l977- 


MOO 










115 


132 


134 


141 


143 


143 


142 


142 


141 


138 


106 


116 


125 


131 


146 


143 


143 


137 


136 


131 


122 


147 


165 


166 


177 


177 


171 


160 


159 


159 


101 


114 


132 


141 


156 


156 


156 


151 


147 


135 


104 


117 


135 


145 


161 


161 


160 


156 


152 


139 


91 


96 


lie 


132 


119 


121 


119 


117 


116 


112 


109 


118 


125 


124 


133 


134 


134 


134 


141 


145 


93 


103 


102 


106 


122 


122 


120 


116 


117 


105 


148 


144 


127 


121 


124 


120 


138 


127 


109 


131 


157 


151 


129 


121 


124 


120 


142 


132 


110 


137 


105 


110 


113 


110 


167 


133 


130 


119 


132 


128 


106 


109 


no 


104 


176 


135 


132 


116 


133 


127 


104 


92 


128 


184 


207 


215 


208 


218 


226 


203 


124 


147 


144 


150 


141 


143 


141 


146 


146 


145 


134 


166 


156 


165 


146 


151 


150 


158 


157 


155 


109 


124 


135 


132 


142 


140 


139 


138 


138 


139 


106 


111 


112 


120 


118 


116 


111 


114 


118 


116 


108 


123 


139 


140 


149 


150 


150 


151 


150 


151 


109 


125 


140 


140 


148 


150 


150 


150 


149 


149 


98 


110 


123 


127 


139 


140 


141 


139 


136 


131 


140 


185 


177 


176 


169 


172 


165 


165 


159 


164 


105 


110 


118 


120 


121 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


100 


108 


134 


137 


145 


145 


147 


147 


147 


147 


94 


96 


102 


104 


109 


109 


113 


113 


113 


113 


105 


137 


186 


190 


216 


217 


216 


214 


214 


213 


104 


115 


134 


138 


143 


145 


146 


146 


147 


148 


106 


117 


123 


122 


136 


137 


143 


144 


145 


145 


109 


122 


136 


137 


146 


146 


146 


155 


155 


155 


108 


119 


132 


135 


143 


143 


143 


148 


148 


148 


108 


lie 


128 


130 


132 


133 


133 


134 


134 


135 


107 


117 


129 


129 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


118 


144 


179 


179 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


100 


107 


114 


114 


119 


119 


119 


119 


119 


119 


107 


117 


127 


128 


140 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


109 


125 


140 


141 


150 


151 


151 


152 


151 


151 


526 


602 


615 


643 


655 


653 


650 


649 


646 


631 


747 


850 


955 


965 


1.026 


1,033 


1,035 


1.039 


1,037 


1.039 


70 


71 


64 


67 


64 


63 


63 


62 


62 


61 



' Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. ' Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. ' Ratio of index of prices received to mdex 
of prices paid, taxes, and wage ratei. P preliminary. 



«;ept(^nnh>'=»r 10ft^ 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Aonual' 



Crops 

AM wheat (S/bu.l 

Rice, rough ($/cwt.l 

Corn tS/buJ 

Sorghum {$/cwt.}. ..... h ■ 

All hay, baled iS/tonf 

Sovbeari( fS/boJ . ^ - 

Cotton. Upland icxvf\b.}. , . . 

Poiaioet IS/cvvt \ , . ^ 

Dry adible b«nt ($/cwt.) . . . 
Apples for fresh use IctsVlb.l . 
Pearl for frei^ uic ($/ton) . . . 
Orangeii, all uses {$/bOx)' . . - 
Grapefruit, a\\ uses {$/box\^ . 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Aug 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Au9p 



2B2 


3.51 


3.88 


3J94 


4.09 


4.07 


3.95 


3.70 


3.62 


3.63 


9.29 


9.05 


11.07 


10.60 


13.40 


13.60 


1330 


11.90 


12.80 


12,80 


2.10 


2,36 


2.70 


2.92 


3.25 


3.24 


3.24 


3.17 


3.14 


2.82 


3,43 


3.91 


4.67 


5.12 


5.17 


5.25 


5.12 


4,95 


4.84 


4.54 


49J7 


56.20 


66.72 


68.40 


71.60 


72.70 


77.60 


69.80 


65 70 


$3.90 


6.28 


6.86 


6,75 


7.18 


7.59 


7.60 


7.42 


7,10 


7.16 


6.69 


55.2 


58.0 


71.3 


ao.1 


72.3 


73.2 


72.3 


71,1 


70.2 


67.8 


3.87 


3.16 


4.78 


7,64 


8.33 


8.53 


7.91 


8.36 


8.86 


8.60 


18.56 


19.57 


24.83 


26.30 


30.00 


31,30 


34.50 


36^0 


35.40 


26.10 


16,1 


14.2 


17.1 


22.6 


12.6 


11.7 


10.5 


10.5 


10.4 


15.9 


267 


276 


325 


254 


290 


327 


370 


395 


179 


203 


4.70 


3.34 


3.26 


1,93 


3.59 


3.2S 


4.94 


4.93 


3.22 


3,83 


2.35 


2.97 


2.73 


1.61 


3.42 


3.97 


4.07 


2.81 


2.91 


2.91 


48,50 


66 10 


62.40 


64.40 


57.60 


60.30 


59.00 


60.80 


59.70 


58.30 


59.10 


8870 


76.80 


75.60 


69^0 


70.70 


68,80 


66.20 


62.00 


63.80 


46.60 


41.60 


38.00 


46^0 


38.80 


39.00 


40.90 


47.40 


49.30 


49.40 


62.80 


66.70 


63.60 


65,80 


56.60 


58.00 


62,50 


65.00 


59.50 


55.90 


10£0 


12.00 


13.00 


12.80 


^2BQ 


13.60 


13.50 


13.40 


13.40 


13.50 


9.65 


11.10 


12.00 


11,80 


12.90 


12.70 


12.70 


12.50 


12.40 


12.50 


26.3 


25.9 


27.7 


32,1 


29.7 


26.8 


28.2 


29.2 


30.4 


29.2 


52.2 


58.3 


56.3 


57,7 


60.8 


64.4 


56.3 


67.1 


58.4 


59.3 


43 £ 


41.1 


41.3 


41.8 


40.3 


38>4 


39.0 


41.4 


42.7 


40.7 


74.5 


86 3 


88.1 


85.5 


93.1 


99.7 


103.0 


106.0 


102.0 


94.6 



Livestock 

Beef cattle i$/cwT.) ; . , . . 

Calves ($/cwT.) 

Hogs l$/cwtJ 

Lambi (S/cwtJ 

All milk, ftold to Plants i$/cwt.f. . , . 
Milk, manuf. grade (3/cwt.) . - 

8roikrt (cti./lb.( 

Egg? icxtJdozy 

Turkeyt (eta. /lb.) 

Wool (ct»./lb.)^ 

^ Equivalent on-tree returns. ^Average Of aN eggs sold by farmers including hatching eggs and eggs soJd aX retail. ^Average local market price, excluding incentive 
payments. *Calendar year averages, p Preliminary. 



Producer and Retail Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1980 



1981 



Consumer Price index, all hems 

Consumer Price index, less food. . ^ . . . . 

All food 

Food awaV from home. 

Food at home f.' . 

Meats" 

8eef and veal ^ ....... - 

Pork 

Poultry . . 

Fish , .^,. .,..,... 

Eggt , " 

Dairy products' , ,....., 

Fats and oils* 

Fruits and ve^tables 

Fresh 

Processed 

Cereals and bakery products 

Sugar and sw««ts ..*........... 

Severagej. norialOOhOliC 

Apparel commodities less footwear 

Footwear. . ^ 

Tobacco Products. 

8eve rages, alcoholic 



1980 



246.8 

244.0 
254.6 

267.0 
251.5 
248 8 
270.3 
209.1 
190.8 
330.2 
1G9.7 
227.4 
241.2 
246.7 
252,6 
242.5 
246.4 
341.3 
395.8 
167.8 
190.3 
202.6 
186.3 



July 



247.8 
245.1 
254^ 
267.8 
251.5 
243.3 
267.9 
200.3 
187.9 
330.1 
154.2 
228.6 
239.3 
253.9 
265.8 
243.0 
247.8 
353.1 
397.4 
165.0 
189.5 
203.8 
T87.2 



Dec 



258.4 

255.5 
266,4 
277.7 
263.9 
260.0 
275.3 
229.1 
202.7 
346.9 

2oe.6 

238.0 
251,9 
255.6 
262.0 
250,9 
258.5 
386.3 
405.2 
172,5 
196.6 
210.8 
191.6 



Jan' 



260.5 
257.6 

268.6 
280.9 
265.6 
259,7 
275.3 
228.2 
202.4 
358.0 
1902 
240.1 
260.4 
257.6 
263.9 
253.0 
262.9 
385.4 
409.7 
I66.g 
194.9 
211.9 
193.7 



Feb 



Mar 



1967=100 



263.2 
260.4 

270.8 
284,7 

267.3 
256.4 
272.3 
223.6 
203.7 
355.0 
188.2 
242.1 
267.3 
267.3 
278.1 
257.8 
265.3 
385.4 
411.9 
169.6 
194.9 
212.3 
195,9 



265.1 
262.3 
272.2 
286.1 
266.6 
254.4 
270.3 
221.6 
201.6 
358.8 
180.5 
242.6 
266.9 
278 2 
293.9 
263.3 
266.7 
383.2 
412.2 
172.7 
197.4 
212.5 
197.1 



APr 



266.8 
264.2 
272.9 
288.2 
268.7 
251.0 
267.4 
217.4 
196,8 
359.7 
184.3 
243.5 
270.1 
281.9 
296.4 
268.5 
268.3 
375.8 
414.4 
174.0 
199.3 
213.3 
197.8 



May 



269.0 
267 .0 
272.5 
289.3 
267.7 
252,3 
270.3 
217.3 
194.7 
353,2 
170.5 
243.8 
270.7 
276.8 
284.4 
270.9 
270,0 
367.1 
412,3 
173.3 
201.0 
218.2 
199.1 



June 



271.3 

269.5 
273.6 
290.6 
266.7 
254.2 
271.1 
221.2 
196.8 
352.1 
172.1 
243.8 
269.6 
278.1 
285.2 
272.8 
271.5 
361.3 
412.8 
172.5 
200.4 
219.1 
199.8 



Ju.fy 



274.4 
272.7 
276.2 
292.4 
271.6 
259.6 
274.5 
231.5 
204.8 
356.9 
174.2 
244.2 
269.0 
284.4 
294.0 
276.4 
272.4 
360.0 
410.3 
171.2 
199.0 
219.3 
200.5 



* 6eef, veaL lamb, pork, and processed meat, includes butter. 'Excludes butter. 
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A^ii,.ii^t|iroi Oj^on^ 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average {not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Finished goods^ 

Coi^sumer food*. , ^ ► h * 

Freth fruit 

Freiti ifid dried vegetable** . ^ . . 
Eggs 

Bakery product) 

Meals H H 

Beef and veal . ^ ► , * * 

Porl< 

Poultry 

Fish 

Oalrv (Products ........... 

Proce»*ed fruits and ^regetabtei . . 

Refined sugar* . ^ . * h * . . * h . 

Veqerable oil end produces . . . , 

Coniumer finished good^ less foods 

Bavera^eSn alcoholic 

Softdrinkl 

Apparel ***** h . * * 

Footwear , ^ . * * 

Tobacco Products ,.**..*** 

Imermediatff material!* * 

Materials for food manufacturing. , 

Flour* **.*** * . * . . 

Refined sugar* * ^ 

Crude vegetable 0*l« 

Crude nnateriall' * . * h 

Foodttufft and fetdttuffs 

Ffuitiaf>d vegetablet' 

Grain) 

Ll^'etTOClt 

Poultry, live 

Ffber*, Plant and aninr^l. . • . * 

Milk 

Odteeds * * 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf * 

Sygar, raw cane 



AIJ conrimodities * 

Industrial OOmrrrodities * . . 

All foodi^ . , * . 

Farm Producti and processed food) and feeds 

Farm products 

Processed food! and feed** * . ^ 

Cerealand bakerv Product!.^ 

Sugar and confedtonerv* • . . ;l . ^ . . , * 
8e\/eragB* * 





1979 


I980p 


July 


Feb 


Mar 






"June 




1978 


Apr 


May 


JuTO^ 










1967='1 


too 










194.6 


216.1 


246,8 


249*3 


263*3 


266,0 


267,7 


268.9 


269.9 


271.3 


206.B 


226.3 


239.4 


241.6 


251.3 


252.6 


251 5 


252.0 


253.1 


256.9 


213,5 


232.6 


237*4 


250,2 


211.6 


217,0 


221.3 


227.7 


209.4 


223,9 


200 J 


201.0 


219.0 


232.7 


29B.6 


332.3 


317.0 


291*2 


279.1 


27B.3 


158.6 


176,5 


171.0 


159.3 


1B4.B 


180.4 


196.2 


165,0 


174.6 


1B5.1 


201.3 


221.7 


247.7 


247.7 


262.7 


262.9 


264.1 


265.4 


266.B 


267.B 


209.6 


240.6 


235.8 


240^ 


234.5 


231.6 


234.5 


235.8 


239.7 


250.4 


202.2 


252.2 


260.2 


269.0 


246.1 


243.8 


244.6 


251,9 


251. B 


257.4 


219*1 


205.0 


196.7 


199.8 


208.7 


204*0 


200.3 


203.B 


214.4 


236.3 


194.0 


188.6 


193*3 


215*5 


209.6 


205.3 


188.1 


197*5 


199.9 


205.2 


313,0 


383.8 


371*0 


363.9 


371.5 


382.0 


387.1 


386.4 


386.6 


382*9 


188.4 


211.2 


230.7 


230*1 


245.5 


245.5 


245,8 


245.0 


245.6 


245.5 


202,6 


221.9 


228.9 


229.8 


244.1 


251,8 


258.7 


260.1 


263,3 


266.5 


108.3 


116.3 


214*4 


212.9 


214.0 


1B1.2 


166.6 


149.6 


152.0 


150.9 


209*4 


223.5 


233.2 


232,3 


240.7 


240.7 


241*6 


238.6 


236.6 


240,4 


183,7 


20B,2 


247 S 


250.2 


267.3 


271.7 


275.1 


276.1 


277.0 


277.1 


148.2 


161.4 


175.6 


176.0 


1B5,2 


1B6.4 


183*1 


188.9 


189.5 


190.0 


211.6 


227,1 


259.1 


262,5 


290.8 


290.8 


290.8 


294.6 


295.7 


29B.5 


152.4 


160.4 


172.2 


174.4 


179.3 


180,1 


182.1 


182.4 


185.0 


1B6*2 


183.0 


218.0 


233.2 


232.7 


240.8 


240,5 


241.1 


241.1 


241,0 


241.9 


198.5 


217*7 


245*6 


248*2 


255.3 


255.4 


268.4 


268,4 


268.4 


268.5 


215,5 


242,8 


280^ 


281.6 


298.3 


302,0 


305.4 


306.6 


307.1 


308.6 


202.3 


223*6 


263.7 


264,4 


273.2 


267.5 


264.0 


260.3 


263.9 


262.6 


141.6 


172,0 


187.6 


186,6 


196.1 


193.2 


195.3 


194.3 


193.B 


190,2 


109.3 


1193 


210.5 


205.1 


219.4 


200.4 


188*1 


171.7 


1B1^ 


162.4 


219,2 


243,7 


202.6 


210.0 


1B7.5 


191.2 


193.6 


187.0 


186.4 


199.0 


240.1 


282,2 


304,2 


304.3 


336.5 


334.2 


335.2 


333.2 


334.3 


336,2 


215.3 


247.2 


259*1 


263.4 


267.1 


262,1 


263.4 


260.6 


264.2 


267.0 


216.5 


229.0 


238.5 


252.0 


270.4 


291.6 


2B5.2 


273.9 


258.6 


265.0 


182.5 


214.8 


239.0 


244.8 


267*4 


261 .B 


2647 


257,7 


257.1 


257.4 


220*1 


260.3 


252.7 


260.5 


244.6 


239.3 


246.6 


251.8 


263*0 


266.5 


199.B 


194.3 


202.1 


227.2 


220.8 


213.5 


195.4 


2075 


210,0 


215.3 


193l4 


209.9 


271.1 


267.0 


268.4 


270,1 


274.2 


258.3 


259,6 


251.3 


219*7 


250.1 


271.2 


265.8 


2895 


289.5 


287.2 


283.6 


2B5.0 


2B4.3 


224*1 


245.5 


249.2 


258.5 


296,4 


294.2 


302.4 


301*3 


291*2 


294.9 


378.2 


416.2 


430.3 


424.2 


403.0 


402.5 


401.1 


305.2 


266.7 


261.4 


191.5 


207.7 


n.a. 


217.7 


234.3 


n.a. 


235.0 


235.7 


235.7 


247.5 


190.2 


209.8 


413.0 


380.8 


366.1 


318^ 


274.9 


224.2 


262.6 


271.5 


209*3 


235.6 


268.6 


270.4 


287.6 


290.3 


292.B 


293,7 


294.5 


296.0 


209,4 


236.5 


274.5 


276,2 


295.7 


299.6 


302.8 


304.1 


304.7 


306,0 


206.5 


266.3 


244.5 


245.9 


253,9 


253.2 


251.6 


250.3 


252.2 


255.5 


206.6 


229.8 


244.6 


246.6 


255.1 


253.5 


253.6 


252.6 


254,1 


256*6 


212.5 


241.4 


249.3 


254,3 


262*4 


260.7 


263*2 


259.5 


260.3 


263.1 


202.6 


222.5 


241.0 


241.5 


250,2 


248.5 


247.4 


248.0 


249.7 


252.1 


190.3 


210.3 


235.9 


234.7 


252.1 


252.2 


263.5 


255.1 


256.0 


257.2 


197.8 


214,7 


321.2 


313.5 


323.2 


302.0 


2B6.0 


265.3 


277.6 


269.8 


200.0 


210.7 


232.4 


234*6 


244.8 


245.4 


243.4 


245.0 


245,5 


246.3 



* Commodities ready for sale to uUimate consumer* ' Fre»h and drred. ^Consumer nie Packages. Dec l977-100.*Commodities requiring further processing to 
come fir>ished goods. * For use \n food manufacturing, *Products entering marl(et for the firtt tfrne which have not been manufactured at that point. ' Includes 



becom 



all Processed food jencept soft drmM. atcoholic beverage*, artd manufactured aoimsl feeds) Plui eggi and fresh and dried fruhs and vegetables, n.a. = not available. 



Sep'Pnnber i9ft^ 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Market basket* : 

Retail cost h967=100l .... 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-fetalT spread (t967"100) 

Farm value/retaN cost (%). . . 
Meat Product*: 

Retail cost f1967=l00J • . - . 

Farmv»luefl967=lX) 

Farm-retail ipread (1967»100I 

Farm value/r^TSil cost (%}... 
DairV product*: 

Retail COvt 11967^=100) . . . . . 

Farm value fl9€7=1X) . . - . 

Farm retail spread (1967*100) 

Farm value/retarl cosi (%).,. 
Poultry: 

Retail costn967*100* . . . . . 

Farm va^ue (1967-TOO) . . . , . 

Farm-retaJ! spread (1967-100) 

Farm vaJue/retail cost ^%K . . . 
Eggs: 

RetaH cost (1967-100) .... 

Farm value (1967=1001 

Farm-retail spread (1967''100) . 

Farm value/retail cost {%L . . . 
Cereal and baherV Products' 

Retail cost (1967«100) 

FarmvBlue (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1 X) . 

Farm value/retail cott (%).... 
Fresh fruits: 

Retail cost (1967-IOOf 

Farmvalue(1967=l00) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) : 

Farm value/retai* cost f%) . . , 
Fresh vegetables: 

Retail costs (1967=1X) 

Farm value fl967=lX) 

Farm-retail spread (196>1X) ■ 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . . . 
Processed fruiti and vegetables: 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm vaJue (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) . 

Farm value/retail costs 1%) . . . 
Fats and oil*: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farmvalue(l967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1001 . 

Farm value/retail cost (%).... 



Annual 



1978 



199.4 

205.6 

195.7 

38.2 

206.8 

206,4 

207.3 

53.8 

185.5 
204.7 
16S.8 

51.4 

172.9 

202.1 

144.7 

57.5 

157,8 

178.9 

127.3 

67.0 

199.9 

163,9 

207.3 

14.1 

230.1 

237,9 

226.6 

32.0 

216.2 

215.7 

216,5 

31.9 

208.7 
221.9 

205.8 
19.3 

209.6 

257.4 

191.1 

34.1 



1979 



222.7 

228.1 

219.6 

37.9 

241.9 

234.6 

250,4 

52.3 

207.0 
234.0 
183.6 

52.6 

181.5 

199.4 

164.2 

54.0 

172 8 

199.2 

134.6 

68.1 

220.2 

189.9 
226.3 

14.8 

258.5 

237.6 

267.9 

285 

222.5 

204.3 

231. f 

29.4 

226.6 

235.3 

224.7 

18.8 

226,3 
278.0 

206.4 
34.1 



1980P 



238.8 

240.3 

238.0 

37.2 

248.8 

234.0 

266 J 

50.7 

227.4 

254.9 

203.5 

52.2 

190,8 

211.7 

170.5 

54.6 

169.7 

190.9 

139.2 

66.5 

246.4 

221.1 

25117 

15.4 

271.8 

242.7 

284.8 

27.7 

242.2 

215.8 

254.7 

28.5 

242,5 

242.6 
242.4 

18.1 

241.2 

249.9 

237.8 

28.8 



1980 P 



JulV 



238.5 

245.4 

234,4 

38.1 

243.3 

238.8 

248.6 

52.9 

228.6 
254.8 

205.8 
51.9 

187.9 

239.4 

138.0 

62.7 

154.2 
161,6 
143.5 

61.9 

247.8 

221.8 
253,2 

15.4 

294.9 

306.8 

289.5 

32.2 

250.1 

217.6 

265.4 

27.8 

276.4 

319.5 

266.9 

21.0 

239.3 
253.8 
233.7 

29.5 



1981 



Feb 



254.0 
248.8 
257.0 

36.2 

256.4 

226.5 

291.4 

47.6 

242.1 

271. B 

216.2 

52.3 

203.7 

229,1 

179.1 

55.3 

188.2 
212.7 
152.8 

66.8 

265.3 
237.2 

271.2 
15.3 

260.6 

205.5 

285.4 

24.4 

298.0 " 

324.0 

285.8 

34.8 

257.8 

264.4 

256.4 

18.6 

267.3 
288.1 

259.3 
29.9 



Mar 



255.4 

248.7 

259 3 

36.0 

254.4 

225.5 

288.3 

47.8 

242.6 

271.8 

217.1 

52.2 

201.6 

225.0. 

178.9 

54.9 

180.5 

203.5 

146.7 

66.8 

266.7 
234.5 
273.4 

15.1 

269,4 

197^ 

301.6 

22.7 

320.8 
357.2 

303.7 
35.6 

263.3 

279.8 

259.6 

19.3 

268.9 
299.2 
257.3 

30.9 



Apr 



255.3 

242.1 

263.0 

35.1 

251.0 

219.4 

288.0 

47J 

243,5 

271.6 

219.0 

51.9 

196.8 

204.1 

189.7 

61.0 

184.3 

217.2 

136.7 

69.7 

268.3 
227.8 
276.7 

14.6 

276.3 

196.7 

312.0 

22.1 

319.6 
325,8 
316.7 

32.6 

268.5 
285.1 
264.8 

19.2 

2701 

291.6 
261.8 

30.0 



May 



254.7 
246.3 
259.6 

35.8 

252.3 

235.1 

272.4 

50.3 

243.8 

270.9 

220.2 

51.7 

194.7 

214.0 

176.0 

54.1 

170.5 
182.2 

153.6 
63.2 

270.0 
221.7 

2S0.0 
14.1 

282.3 

188,9 
324.2 

20.7 

291.7 

293.9 

290.6 

32.2 

270.9 
306.4 
263.0 

20.5 

270.7 

286.6 

264.6 

29.4 



June 



255.9 
250.9 
258,8 

36.3 

254.2 

242.3 

268.1 

51.4 

243.8 
272.2 

219.1 
52.0 

196.8 

222.2 

172.2 

55.5 

172.1 
201.7 
129.3 

69.3 

271.5 

214.8 

283.2 

13.6 

286.0 

216.5 
317,2 

23.4 

291.1 

270.8 

300.6 

29.8 

272,8 

312.9 
263.6 

20.7 

269.6 
278.3 

266.3 
28.7 



July 



259.5 

259.2 

259.6 

37.0 

259.6 
256.8 
262.8 

53.4 

244.2 

272.6 

219.5 

52.0 

204.8 
231.1 
179.3 

55.5 

174.2 
199,4 
137.8 

67.6 

272.4 
212.8 
284.7 

13.4 

^X4.6 

219.2 

342.9 

22,3 

295.9 

299.7 

294.1 

32.4 

276.4 

319.5 

266.9 

21.0 

269.0 

279.5 

264.9 

28.9 



^ Retail costs are bases on Indexes of retail Prices for domesttcallv produced farm foods from the CPt-U Published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
farm value ^s the payment to farmers for quantity of farm Product equK/alent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on Prices at first Point 
of sale and nnav include markeuf>g charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-rerafl spread, the difference between the retail Price and the 
farm value, represents chaTges for assembling, Processmgn transporting, and distributing these foods. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-retail price spreads 



Beef, Choice' 
Retail Pr^ce' (cts7lb.) . . 
Net carcMt value^ fcU,) . 
Net fopTTi value* \cx\} . , , 
Faitn-retail sprwd (ct».} , , 

Carcau-ret»H ipread* fcti. 

Farm-c^rcaii ipre^d'fcti,) 
Farm vB*ue/rett*l price (%) 
Pork:' 
Retail price' {cis./Ib,> * . , 
Wholesale vaEue^ (cU.L . , 
Net farm value' (cti.l - , , 
Farm-retail ipread ictt-) * * 

Whole 53 1 ft- retail iPread'* (cts 

Farm-vvholetale spread* lets 
Farm value/retati Prk« (%) 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Julv 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June P 


Juiy p 


181.9 


2263 


237.6 


237.8 


237.5 


235.6 


230.9 


234.3 


236.8 


241.6 


119,3 


1B0.5 


155.4 


163.2 


144,6 


141,2 


146.7 


155.1 


158.4 


160.0 


111.1 


I40.fi 


145.0 


153,5 


133.9 


130.6 


137.9 


145,6 


149,0 


148.0 


70.8 


fi5.5 


92.6 


84.3 


103.6 


105.0 


93.0 


88.7 


87.8 


93.6 


62.6 


75.8 


82.2 


74.6 


92.9 


94.4 


84.2 


79,2 


78.4 


81.6 


8.2 


9.7 


10.4 


9,7 


10,7 


10.6 


8.8 


9.5 


9.4 


12.0 


61 


62 


61 


65 


56 


55 


60 


62 


63 


61 


143.6 


144.1 


139,4 


136.2 


148.4 


146,2 


142.7 


144.9 


146,9 


155.1 


107.7 


100.4 


98.0 


101.5 


104£ 


101.6 


101.2 


101.5 


109.5 


114.5 


76.6 


66 6 


63.2 


68.2 


67.3 


62.6 


62.8 


66.3 


77.5 


30.9 


67,0 


77.5 


76.2 


68 .0 


8M 


83 £ 


79,9 


78,6 


69.4 


74.2 


35.9 


43.7 


41.4 


34,8 


43.fi 


44.6 


41.5 


43,4 


37.4 


40.6 


31.8 


33.8 


34.fi 


33.3 


37.3 


39.0 


38.4 


35.2 


32.0 


33,6 


53 


46 


45 


50 


45 


43 


44 


46 


53 


52 



^ Estimated vweighied average Prrce of retail cuts frOm POrk and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from USDA's meat price survey. Watue of carcass quantity 
equivaient to 1 lb, of retail cuts-beef adjusted for value of fat and bono bvProducti. * Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. retail cuts 
minus value of byproducts. ^Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, whoiewHng, and In -city transportation. * Represents 
charges made for hv^itock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed, p Preliminarv. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit snd vegetable shipments 

Annual 1980 1981 

1978 1979 1980 July Feb Mar Apr MaV June July 

Rail freight rate index^ 

AOproducTi (1969=100) 213.0 243.4 285.4 291.1 317.7 321.4 321.0 321.0 324.3 333.2 

Farm products 11969-100) 204.9 23SJQ 271.8 274.3 300,7 305.2 304.6 304.6 306.8 314.5 

Gratn (Dec,l978-100f r^^. ^Q63 127.5 129.9 142,9 144.5 144.0 144.0 146,5 U9.5 

Foodproducti h96&-100) 210.0 239.5 283.7 290.7 319.7 323.3 323.1 323.1 326.1 333,8 

Rati carloadmgi of grain |Thoo.cari)» _ _ 25.8 27*5 30.1 2SJ 31.1 36,3 23.5 21.3 28.3 33.2 

Barge ihlpmenti of grain ImiLbu.)' 31.3 31.2 36.7 42.7 23,5 30^ 36-3 39.4 37.4 35.1 

Freih fruit and vegetable shipments 

Rail tihOu.cwrt.P^' 915 806 1,218 953 811 800 712 873 1,153 644 

Truck hhou.cwt.)'" 7,322 7,558 7,694 8.054 6302 6,806 7^73 9J17 9373 8,200 

' Department of Labor* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'WeeMy average; from Association of American Ralkoads. ^Weekly average; from Agricuftural Marketing 

Service, USDA, * PreHmrnary data for 1980, 'Typical truck loads are about 40,000 pounds and average ra^lcar load* in 1975 vwere about 60,000 pounds. 



c;eot^'^^ 1^'' 1^8^ 
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Livestock and Products 



Datry: 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Milk production: 

Total mi^k (mil. lb.} , . . . 

MlikPirCow lib,) 

Number of milk cows hhou J . , . . ^ , ► , 
Mitk prices, Mmnesota-WiSconsir>, 

3.5% fat (S/cwt.l* 

Price of 16% dairy ration (S/tonl 

Milk-feed price ratio Ub.)* 

Stocks, beginning 

Totar milk equiv, (miL Ib.^' 

Commercifll (mil, lb,f 

Government (mil, IbJ * . . . 

Imports, totai aQoiv. ^mil. lb.)' 

USDA net removals: 

Total milk equiv. (mil. Ib.f' 

Butter: 

Production {miL lb.) 

Stocks, beginning fmil. lb.) 

Wholesale PfiC«, Grade A ChL (cts./tb.) . 

USDA net removals (mil, Ib.f 

Commercial disappearance (mM. lb,) . , . . 
American che«s«. 

Production ImiL lb,f * 

Stocks, beg nning imtl, lb.) 

Wholesale price. Wis. assembly pt, (cts./lb.) 

USDA net removals (mil. lb.) ........ 

Commercfaidjsappearance Imil. lb.) . . . . 
Other Cheese: 

Produciwn {mil. lb,) 

Stock*, beginrring (mil, Ibr) 

Commerci«i disappearance (mil. Ibn) 

Nonfat dry mitk" 

Production (mil. lb.) . 

Stock*, beginning (mi*, fb,) ^ . . 

Wholesale Price, a^. manf. (cts /lb.) 

USDA net removaJs (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) . . „ . , 
Frozen dessert production (mil gal.)"^ 



1978 


1979 


1980 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


121,461 


123,411 


1 28,425 


11,036 


10.093 


11,426 


11,544 


12,064 


11,628 


11,320 


11.243 


11.488 


11,875 


1,020 


928 


1,052 


1,063 


1,111 


1,069 


1,039 


10,803 


10,743 


10,815 


10315 


10.874 


10,862 


10,865 


10,862 


10,880 


10398 


9.57 


10.91 


11,88 


11,73 


12.66 


12.67 


12.64 


12.61 


12.59 


12,53 


138 


156 


177 


170 


201 


196 


197 


200 


197 


192 


1.53 


1.54 


1.47 


1.47 


1.40 


1.42 


1.39 


1.35 


1.36 


1.40 


8,626 


8,730 


8.599 


12,020 


13,806 


14,688 


15.506 


17,242 


18,160 


19,534 


4,916 


4,475 


5,419 


6,283 


6.016 


6,181 


6,016 


6,085 


6,026 


5,921 


3,710 


4,254 


3,180 


5.937 


7.790 


8,506 


9,490 


11,157 


12,133 


13,613 


2,310 


2,306 


2,107 


150 


125 


149 


186 


132 


150 


n.a. 


2,743 


2.119 


8,800 


856.5 


1,451,0 


1,449.5 


1,659.6 


1,705.8 


1,438.8 


1,112.8 


994.3 


9B4.6 


1,145.3 


83.7 


110.1 


116.7 


116.9 


116.2 


96.6 


84.1 


184.9 


206,9 


177.8 


295.9 


332.1 


3723 


407.4 


450.4 


473.6 


507.5 


109,8 


122.4 


139.3 


139.3 


147.2 


147.2 


147.2 


147.3 


147.5' 


147.9 


It 2.0 


81.6 


257,0 


11.6 


49.3 


42.5 


46.7 


48.9 


31.4 


17.7 


903.5 


895.0 


878,8 


73^ 


49.5 


74.2 


71,1 


70.5 


73.7 


n.a. 


2,074.2 


2,189.9 


2,374.6 


208.3 


198.1 


224.5 


237.5 


253.5 


243.6 


217.9 


422.1 


37B.8 


406.6 


492.5 


622,6 


636.6 


644.9 


725.7 


766.1 


828,0 


107.1 


123^ 


133.0 


130.8 


1392 


138.8 


139,2 


138,8 


138.8 


138.6 


39.7 


40.2 


349.7 


62.0 


43.5 


57.5 


70.1 


70.2 


79,5 


75,2 


2,064.7 


2.113,1 


2,023.9 


138.0 


153.9 


185.7 


165.B 


187,9 


164,6 


n.a. 


1 ,445.5 


1,527.3 


1 .608.5 


124.4 


11B4 


140.9 


133,7 


133.4 


142.3 


129.2 


64.0 


78.4 


105,6 


110.6 


97.0 


87.7 


89,7 


92.5 


94.2 


100.8 


1.655.5 


1,730.4 


1.827.9 


138.4 


138.5 


153,5 


148.4 


144.7 


151,7 


n.a. 


920.4 


908.7 


1,160.7 


122.1 


95.3 


110.0 


122.9 


135.3 


132,6 


120.0 


677.9 


585.1 


485.2 


548.4 


579.0 


599.4 


633.0 


645.3 


693.1 


733.1 


71.4 


80.0 


88.7 


88.9 


93.6 


93.7 


93.9 


93.9 


93.9 


93.8 


285 


255.3 


634.3 


96,2 


60.7 


73.5 


874 


97.5 


102.4 


75,7 


658.4 


603.1 


538.9 


45.4 


22.5 


32.9 


30.6 


23.5 


30.5 


ne. 


7,173.5 


1,152.9 


1,167,5 


126.4 


80.5 


98.4 


100,6 


104.0 


121,0 


126.6 



' Manufacturing grade milk. ^Pounds of 16% protein ration e<:jual in value to 1 pound of milk, * Milk equivalent, fat -sol ids basis. "* Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbert. 
n.a. = not available. 



Wool: 



U.S. wool price, Boston^ (cts. /lb,) . , . 
Imported vwOOt Price, Boston^ (cts. /lb.) 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Appafel wool (thouJb.) 

Carpet vwooi (thou, lb.) 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


JufV 


Fib 


W\ar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


189 
230 


218 
257 


245 
265 


245 
258 


268 
297 


274 
289 


27B 
285 


278 
287 


283 
290 


283 

291 


102,246 

13,009 


106,533 
10.513 


113.423 
9,131 


8393 
857 


11,040 
796 


12.916 
932 


10,791 
701 


10,228 
775 


12,61B 
944 


n.a. 
n.a. 



' Wool pricft delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20,60-22.04 microns) staple 2^" and up, Pfior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fine, 
good French combing and staple. 'Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, tvpe 64A {24 micron), including duty (25.5 cents). Duty ^n 
1981 i* 15,0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64 's combing, excluding, n.a. not available. 



:o 



An-ioti'+'jrcl O'J'o^k 



Meat animats: 



1978 



Annviai 



1979 



1980 



1980 



July 



Feb 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May^ 



June 



Jury 



Cattieon feed (7-States) 

Number on fee^j fthou. head)^ . . 

Placed on fMd Ithou. head}' . . . 

Markattngi (thou* head) 

Other dtuppearance fthou* head). 
8eef Meer-corn prtce fltio, Orriahe Ibu 
Hog-corn prite ratio* Omaha tbu.)^. 
Commercial slaughter (thOu. head}* 

Cattio 

Steeri 

Heiferi 

Cowv» 

Sulliand &tags 

Calve* 

Sheep and lambs ..***.. 

Hog$ 

Commercial production (mil. lb 

8eef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton ....*. 

Pork 



8,927 


9*226 


8*454 


6*793 


7.505 


7,126 


6,837 


7,030 


7,054 


6*846 


22,593 


19,877 


16*320 


1,504 


1*190 


1,368 


1,721 


1,619 


1,313 


1*082 


20^297 


18*793 


17,422 


1,331 


1*440 


1,538 


1,386 


1,400 


1,439 


1*412 


1,997 


1,856 


1,489 


79 


129 


119 


142 


195 


82 


65 


24.8 


28.7 


25.1 


25.1 


19.3 


19.4 


20.0 


20.6 


21.4 


21.5 


22.9 


18.1 


14.6 


15.3 


13.3 


12.4 


11,7 


12,9 


15.2 


15.9 


39*552 


33,678 


33,804 


2,838 


2*657 


2,915 


2,807 


2,751 


2.922 


2,915 


18,526 


17.363 


17,155 


1,442 


1*355 


1*566 


1,426 


1,457 


1,525 


1,453 


11*758 


9,725 


9.593 


822 


770 


786 


796 


740 


813 


860 


8,470 


5,923 


6*332 


509 


478 


503 


519 


489 


515 


531 


798 


639 


724 


66 


54 


61 


66 


65 


69 


71 


4*170 


2*824 


2,589 


211 


209 


239 


212 


162 


200 


228 


5.369 


5.017 


5,574 


440 


440 


505 


537 


442 


459 


460 


77,315 


89*099 


96*076 


7.220 


7*188 


8*337 


8,324 


7,298 


6,963 


6,813 


24,010 


21,261 


21,464 


1,784 


1.721 


K896 


1,811 


1,761 


1,856 


1,818 


600 


410 


379 


31 


30 


35 


32 


30 


32 


34 


300 


264 


310 


23 


26 


29 


29 


24 


24 


24 


13.209 


15,270 


16,432 


1*232 


1,234 


1,423 


1,424 


1,254 


1,201 


1,162 



Dol. per 100 pounds 



Market prices 
Slaughter cartie. 

Choice steers. Omaha ....*/ 

Utility cows* Omaha 

Choice veaieri, S. St. Paul . . . 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kan&as City, 600-700 lb. 
SiaughTOr hogs: 

8ArroMsand giUs, 7^mafket$' . , 
Feeder pigi* 

5, Mo. 40^50 lb. fper head} . . . 
Slaughter fheep and larnb^; 

Lamb** Choice, San Angelo , . . 

Ewet, Good, San Angelo^ .... 
Feeder lvnb«' 

Choice, San Angeio 

Wbolesdle meat pncei, Mtdwest^ 

Choke iteer beef, 600^700 lb. . 

Canner and Cuner COM beef. . . 

Pork lotni,604lb 

Pork betdei 12.14 Jb- . 

Hannn, skinned, 14.17 lb.' ... . 



52.34 
36.79 
69.24 


67.75 
50.10 
91.41 


66.96 
45.73 
75.53 


70.47 
43.33 

73,00 


61.50 
43.65 
78.00 


61.40 
43.12 
80.38 


64 92 
4355 
83.90 


66.86 
42.39 
84.25 


68.26 
42.88 
62.88 


67.86 
43.78 

76.00 


53.76 


63.08 


75.23 


73,32 


70.40 


68.80 


68.94 


65.79 


65.12 


63.22 


48.49 


42.06 


40,04 


43.16 


42.43 


39.54 


39.79 


42 05 


49.04 


50.66 


48.16 


35.26 


30.14 


24.48 


36 B6 


36.33 ■ 


39.33 


36.10 


37,88 


32.88 


65.33 

28.97 


68.45 
32.82 


66.64 
24.66 


69.00 
22.00 


57.75 
34 12 


56,75 
34.00 


63,20 
26.70 


65.38 

21.61 


67,76 
23.12 


64,38 
26.75 


75.61 


77.53 


68.36 


65.36 


62.25 


59,00 


61,30 


60.69 


62.92 


56.62 


60.43 
74.61 
95.99 
62.50 
86.37 


101.62 

100.23 

9i:i5 

46.00 

77.04 

Annual 


104.44 
92.45 
84.87 
43.78 
73.34 


110 11 
89.47 
87.22 

45.69 


96.08 
91.12 
96.36 
50.16 
67.42 

1980 


94,32 
67,50 
91.12 
40.19 
68.28 


99 68 
87.62 
85.84 
48.58 
72,66 


103.32 
63.75 
94.16 
45.07 
70.96 


106,52 
84.58 

102.31 
55,26 
78.08 

1981 


107.23 
85.47 

105.70 
54.74 
82.68 



1978 



1979 



1980 



I 



11 



II! 



IV 



a 



II 



til 



Cattle on leed {23-$tate&): 

Number on leeddhou. head}' 12.811 12,681 11.713 11,713 10,203 9,635 9,965 11,105 9,768 9,570 

Placed OfT feed fthou. headP 29,073 26,062 24,557 5,207 5*640 6*359 7,340 5.154 5,953 

Marketing* (thou< head) 26*645 24,600 23*183 6*145 5*634 5*731 5,677 5,999 5,S91 

OfherdiMPPearancehhou.headl'. . . . 2,558 2*404 ^ 1^82 572 589 298 523 502 560 
Hogr* and p+gi n4*Stat#t):* 

Inventory (thou* head)' 46,308 51,370 57,130 57,130 54,605 54^40 55,160 54.760 50,105 51^06 

Breeding (thou, head}' 7.324 6,102 6,055 8,055 6,085 7^53 7^42 7.679 7*219 7,105 

Market fthou,he»d)^ ; .\ . 40.964 43*268 49*075 49*075 46,720 40.987 47,738 47.063 42*886 44,100 

Farrowmgidhou.head) 10,602 12*317 11,861 2,740 3.356 2,838 2*927 ^,434 3,023 3*075 

Pig crop <thou. head} 75,595 67*393 85,915 19*650 24,600 20,382 21*283 17*609 23,202 

' 8e9inning of penod. ^ Other disappearance excluded In 1973: ^ox comparable with 1974 and 1975. ^ 8ushe1s of corn equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight. 

* 220.240 lb. Beginning In January 230*240 lb. ' Prior fO Oct. 1975* Chicago. * Quarters are Dec. precedmg year^Feb. II}, Mar. May in}, JuneAug, (III}, and Sept.-Nov. 
(iV). ' Intentions, 'Classes estimated. 



Septennber 1Q81 



31 



Poultry and ^'ggs: 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



19^0 



1980 



July 



feb 



T981 



I Mar 



Apf 



May 



June 



Julv 



Eggs 

Farm PrOduc;iOn (mil ) , 

Average number of layers On farms (mil.) . , .^ 

Rate ol lay ie^/gs per lay^rl ......'....... 

Carloned prke, N«w Vork, grade A 
iar^ tcUJdoz J ' ^ . . i 

Price ot HyinS feed l$yton) ., . , 

Egg feed price rvttO <lb.M 

Stocks, beginning of P«^tod: 

Shell lihou, casesl 

Frozen (mit. lb.) 

Repfacemeni chicks hatched (mil.) 

SrOilen 

FederaJly inspected slaughter, certified (mil, Ib.f 

Wholetale price, 9<4tyH ^Ct^./lb.) 

Prfce Of broiler grower feed <$/tonl , 

firoilerJeed price ratio (ib.f' ^ , , 

SlOCk», beginning Of period (mtL lb.) ^ 

Average weekly Placements of broiler 

chicks, 21 States (mil.) . , 

Turkeys 

FederiIFY Inspected slaughtern certified imil. lb.) 

Wholesa[eprice, New York,fi-l6ib, 
young hen^ (cis./lbJ _ . . ', 

Price of turkey grower feed ^Sytonf ^ 

Turkey-feed price ratJo (Ib.)^ 

Stocks, beginning oi period (miL lb.) 

Poults hatched <mil.) 



67,300 


69,325 


69.665 


5,706 


5,396 


6,981 


5,722 


5.818 


5,563 


5,733 


282 


259 


287 


281 


291 


287 


284 


282 


279 


280 


239 


240 


242 


20.3 


18.6 


20.8 


20 2 


20.6 


19,9 


20.5 


61.7 


68.2 


6e.9 


51.1 


71,3 


71.0 


73.4 


66.8 


67.1 


71.8 


152 


168 


188 


179 


219 


215 


215 


217 


219 


214 


6.9 


6.9 


6.0 


5.7 


5,7 


5.7 


6.0 


5.2 


5.2 


5.5 


39 


3fi 


38 


51 


22 


19 


32 


32 


25 


41 


29.7 


25.3 


23.4 


28,6 


24.5 


24.2 


22.3 


21.9 


22.7 


24.2 


492 


519 


487 


375 


35.7 


43.8 


46,6 


44.3 


39,4 


31.2 


9,883 


10,916 


11,089 


_ 


849.7 


996.7 


1.017.9 


1.017.6 


1.034.7 




44.5 


44.4 


48.8 


57 B 


50.3 


48.2 


44,4 


46.3 


49,3 


50.2 


169 


189 


207 


192 


238 


229 


234 


235 


234 


233 


3.1 


2.8 


2.7 


3.3 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


29.4 


20.1 


306 


347 


27.1 


26.8 


24.8 


27.7 


26.5 


30.1 


70.9 


76,8 


77.9 


78,0 


81.9 


85.6 


85.7 


85.5 


84.7 


80.1 


1,983 


2,182 


2,303 


- 


118,6 


134.0 


149:8 


178.3 


224.3 


- 


66.7 


68,1 


63.6 


63.3 


60.7 


63.8 


61.2 


63.5 


66.2 


66,8 


182 


202 


223 


213 


255 


254 


254 


255 


256 


256 


4.6 


4.1 


3.5 


3.5 


3.1 


3.2 


3.0 


3 J 


3,2 


3.3 


167,9 


175.1 


240.0 


286.6 


207.9 


207.9 


220,7 


228.7 


255.8 


327.3 


157.5 


180.0 


188,7 


18.7 


16,5 


19.9 


205 


22.1 


21,4 


18.6 



' Pfjce of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delfvery to retailers. ^ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen egg* or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey hveweight. 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) 

Sorghum. No, 2 yeHow, Kansas Citv ($/cwt.) . 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

Barley, mailing, Mtnneapoiis {$/bu.)' . . ., . . 
Exports: 

Corn imil. bu,) 

Feed grains (mil. metnc tons)^ > , . 



Marketing year' 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 



1980 



July 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



2.26 
3.54 
T.68 
2.27 


2.54 
4.00 
1.80 
2 38 


2.81 
4.65 
2.16 
2 87 


3.08 
5.36 
2.48 
3.36 


3,49 
5.52 

2,90 
3.83 


3,48 

5,46 
2.63 
3.71 




3.53 
5.49 
2,51 
3 84 


3.47 
5.38 
2.39 
3.80 


3.41 

5.23 
2.09 
3.34 


3.41 
5.29 

2,26 
2.95 


1,948 
56.3 


2.133 
60.2 

Marketing year' 


2A22 

71.7 


198 
5,7 

1979 


201 
6.1 


223 

6.4 


19S0 


187 
53 


209 
6.0 


159 
4.6 

1981 


148 
4.7 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr -May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May 



1,111 



1,304 



1.304 



6386 



4,857 



3,670 1.618 



5357 



3,997 



Corn: 
Stocky, beginning Imil. bu.l . , , . ...^ .' . . . . 886 

Domestic use. 

Feed (mil.bu.) 3,744 

Food, seed. ind. (m4. bu.) ^ 590 

Feed grams: * 

StOCkl. beginning fmil. metric tons) 29.9 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mir metric tons) 11B.6 

Food, seed, ind. (mil, metric tons) . . . , . , 20.0 

'8e9inning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and bariev. "No, 3 or better, 65% or belter, plump beginning October 1977. 'Aggregated data for corr», 
sorghum, oat<, and bartey. 



4,324 
620 


4,519 
675 


1,549 
145 


1,308 
139 


682 
119 


979 
272 


1,524 
156 


1,083 
144 


693 
135 


41.4 


46.2 


55.5 


206.2 


144,1 


107.9 


60.3 


172,9 


1176 


136.1 
20.0 


138,0 
22.0 


47,6 
AS 


39.6 
4.3 


20.3 
4^ 


30.5 
8,6 


45.5 

5.1 


31.8 
4.9 


21.0 
4.6 
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/^Cficulturcl Outlook 



Fats and oils: 



Markfliing Year^ 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/BO 



1980 



Julv 



Feb 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



JulV 



Soybean^: 

Wholesale prk«, No. 1 v^Mow, Chicago ($/bu J . 

CrusKings (miJ. bu.). , ^ ...... ^ .. . 

Proce»ing margin ($/bu.)^ 

Export) tmJL buJ, . . , 

Soybean oh: 

WhoJeiaie p^iCe. crude, Dacatur \cxs.f\b.) 

Producrfon (mH.»lb,) 

Domestic dlS3p(>carance (miL lb.) 

Exporti \m\\. Ib.f 

StOCkt, beginning {mil. IbJ 

Soybean meal: 

Wholesale pr ic«, 44% protein, Decatur (S/ton) 

ProducliOn Uhou, ton). 

Domestic disappearance fttiou. ton) 

Exporti (ihou. ion) * * 

Stoclt», beginning Hhou. ton) 

Margarine, Mrhq^esaLa pr«ca^ Chicago (cts. /lb ) , ^ 

' Begmning September 1 for soybeans; Oct< 



6.11 


e.75 


6,25 


6.75 


7.31 


7.32 


7.72 


7.53 


7.09 


7.33 


927.7 


1,017.8 


1,123.0 


84,9 


79.6 


88.7 


85.4 


82.3 


73,4 


72.4 


.29 


.36 


.50 


20 


.15 


.16 


.17 


.08 


,12 


.11 


723.4 


753,0 


875.0 


43.1 


55,5 


103,2 


60.0 


69.G 


41.8 


— 


23.8 


27 A 


24 3 


26.2 


22.0 


23.1 


23,4 


216 


21.3 


^ 


10,291,4 


11,323.0 


12,105.0 


927.8 


887,8 


991,3 


954.1 


914.9 


830.9 


814.7 


8,192.4 


894 2 


898.1 


727,6 


684.3 


740.2 


758.2 


753.0 


731.3 


- 


2,137.1 


2,334,0 


2.690.0 


120.8 


126,5 


211.0 


90.7 


114.8 


125.0 


— 


766.6 


771.0 


776.0 


1^25.9 


1,913.1 


1,977.1 


2,016.7 


2,118.8 


2,166.3 


2,123.7 


161.87 


190.10 


181.90 


187.90 


212.50 


210.40 


222.00 


221,00 


200.90 


204.10 


22,398,9 


24,354.0 


27,105 .0 


2,058,4 


1,905.3 


2,141.1 


2,047.9 


1,963,2 


1,765.3 


1,734,4 


16^87,2 


1,772.0 


1.923.8 


1,524.1 


1,140^ 


1,170.4 


1,303,3 


1,360.0 


1 .640.7 


— 


7.642.7 


6,610 


7.90B.0 


568 6 


7^98 


9,422 


8,0O3 


526,4 


387.1 


- 


228.3 


243 


267.0 


302.1 


244 


248.1 


271,4 


211.7 


287.6 


241.1 


39,1 


43,5 


50.2 


48 6 


41.3 


42^ 


42.2 


41.0 


41.7 


43.0 


Of $oy me 


a\ and Oif; c 


alendaf yeer 


1974, 197 


5p and 197 


6 for margarine. ^ Spot basiS, Illinois shipping points. 



Fruft; 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Ju^y 



Feb 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Jufie 



July 



Wholesale pnce indexes: 

Fresh ffuit hg67-100) 217.6 230.4 237.3 250.1 211,6 217.0 221.3 227,7 209,4 223.9 

Dried fruiHl967*100) 355.3 530.7 380,4 376.9 381,1 381.1 385 5 382.2 382.2 384.3 

Cann«tffuitendjtiice(l967=100), . . 213.9 240.2 256.4 257.6 267.3 271.0 271.4 272.6 274.5 273.3 

FfO«n fruit and juice (1967'100) , . . 232.0 248.5 244.3 244.0 268.5 294,9 317.2 317 2 317,2 3^6.4 

F.O.b.ihippinf pokni Pncei: 

APPlei, Yekimfl Veilev iS/ctn.i* . . . , n.a. n.a. n,a. ■*15.64 8.70 ^9.58 *9.09 '9.5^ *10,16 '12.09 

Peari. Uedford, Or, (S/box)' n.a. n.e. n.e. n,». 10,26 "* 12.50 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

Oranges, U.S,*vg.(S/bo»() 10.69 12.50 9.50 9.40 11.20 10.20 9.66 9.18 10.70 12.00 

Grapefruit, U.S. avg (S/box) 6.72 8.00 8.50 8.27 10.10 9.86 10.30 10.90 12.30 13.10 

StOCkt, beginning; 

Fre*h apples (mil, lb.) '2,624.5 '2,7896 '3,222,0 140.2 2,6W.8 2,035.8 T^825 994.2 553,4 186.7 

Fresh peari (mil, Jb.) M95.3 '157.6 '206,0 n.a. 170.9 118.4 73.9 362 11.6 n,a. 

Fr02enfrtJittmn,lb.f "517.9 *563,7 '573.0 415^ 553,6 439.0 451.0 404,8 374.2 406.1 

Frozen fruit juiceifmH. lb.) '714.0 '734.3 M,005.4 1,816.3 1,185.6 1^72,6 1.513.9 1,640.0 1.866,9 1.866.8 

' Red Delictus, Washmgton extra fancy, carton trav pack. 80'125*«. ^ D'Anjou pears. Medford. or wrapped, U.S. No, 1, 90-1 35's * Stocks a^ of January 1 of year 
listed, n.a. "■ not avai^abfe. "^C.A, storage. 



Food grains: 



Marketing year' 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 



1980 
July 



Feb 



Mar 



19S1 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Wholesale pncej; 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kanwi^Ciiy (S/bu.)' . . 2.72 3.38 4.25 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapolis rt/bu.)* 2.66 3.17 4.16 

Flour, Kansas Qty ($/cwtJ , 6.60 7.81 10.03 

Flour, MmneapoUs i$/cwt.) , 7,34 8.17 10,27 

Flke,S.W, La. (i/cwt.)' 21.30 18.40 22.15 

Wheat- 

Exports fmiN bu.) 1,124 1,194 1,375 

Mill grind (mil. bu.) 616 622 630 

Wheat flour production {mil, cwt,) 276 278 284 

Marketing year' 



4.21 

4.54 

10.00 

nj03 

20.90 

127 
52 
23 

1973 



4.47 

4,53 

10.40 

11,11 
27,25 

131 
51 
23 



4.35 
4.32 

10.28 
10.93 
27,70 

136 
55 
25 



4>J8 

4.41 

10,53 

11.10 

28.25 

136 
53 

24 



1980 



4 36 

4.44 
10.31 
11,08 
28.00 

34 

52 
23 



424 

4.23 
10.53 
11.13 

27.90 

132 
53 
23 



4,25 

4.18 

10.28 

10.81 

27.50 



1981 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar APr-May June-Sepi Oci'Oec Jan Mar Apr A/lay 



Wheat: 

Stacks, beginnmg {miL bu,) , , 
Domejtit uie; 

Food (mi{,bu.) . , » , 

Feed and seed {mil. bu.)"* . , . . 

£xPOrtft (mil. bu,) 



1,113 



1,178 



924' 



2.271 



1,716 



1,225 



902 



2,472 1^904 



1 329 



587 


592 


596 


158 


145 


94 


197 


167 


154 


96 


272 


245 


187 


9 


63 


36 


85 


30 


21 


23 


1,124 


"1,194 


1,375 


338 


283 


193 


518 


371 


401 


220 



' Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 'Ordinary protein. ^ Long-grain, milled basis. ^ Feed use approximated by residual. 
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Cotton- 



U S. price. SLMh 1J/16io. (cts/lb.)* . 
Northern Europe pnces: 

Index lets. /lb.)' 

U.S..SM M/16 in. IctsJtb.r . . . . 
U.S. milf consumptfon (thou, bales) . 
E>cpOrts lihou. bafes) 





Marketing year' 




1980 






19 


fSI 






1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


APf 


Mav 


June 


July 


52,7 


61.6 


7t.5 


79.0 


83J 


81.5 


81 ^ 


78 5 


78.1 


75.1 


70.6 


76.1 


85.6 


88.9 


95.9 


91.7 


ea.7 


87.5 


87.1 


86 1 


66.0 


76.3 


87.5 


93.5 


102.9 


100.3 


99 1 


96.4 


94.6 


89.9 


6>462.5 


6,434.8 


6.463.0 


608.0 


464.6 


561.3 


452.4 


460.0 


546.5 


^ 


5,484,1 


6,180.2 


9.228.9 


567.7 


723.2 


771.5 


524.0 


482.6 


337.2 


- 



linnfng August 1 . ^Average spot market. ' Liverpool Outlook "A" index, average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. ^ Memphis territory growths. 



Coffee 



Composite green pnce, N.Y. {cts./lbJ . 
Imports, green bean equivalent (mil. lb.)' 



An nual 



1978 

155 15 
2,448 



1979 

169.50 
2.656 

Annual 



I980p 

7 57.78 
2,466 



1980 

July 

161.26 
205 



1981 



Feb 

122.S2 

236 



Mer 

124.70 
183 



Apr 

124.24 

172 



Mdy p 

122.33 
184 



June p July p 



1980 



107.69 
137 

1981 



113.76 
128 



Boastings (mtl. ib.^' 



1978 
2,156 



1979 
2.249 



1980P 
2,255 



Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept. 

568 532 511 644 627 524 "490 



^ Green and Process^ coffee. ' Instant soluble and roasted coffee, p Prehmir^ary. 'Forecast, 

Vegetables: 

Annual 1980 1961 

1978 1979 1980 July Feb Mar Apr May June July 

Wholesale Pnces: 
Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East l$/cwt ) . . 5.20 4.54 6,32 7 93 13.40 12.34 12,44 11.35 13,06 6,40 

Iceberg fettuce <$/ctrn.)' 5.10 5,10 4.25 3.75 3.74 4.63 3.64 5.52 4,36 6,95 

Tomatoes (S/ctrn.M . 6.65 7.86 7.57 5,32 14.74 15.06 11.98 5 53 6.26 7.55 

Wholesale price mdex, lOcanned 
veg. (1967-100^ 175 191 200 198 218 219 236 236 236 239 

Grower pnCe index, fresh commercial 
veg. (1977=1001 106 109 110 100 166 176 135 132 l'l6 127 

' Std. carton 24's f.O.b. shipping point. '5x6-6x6, f .o,b. Fla-Cal. 

Sugar: 

Annual 1980 1981 

1978 1979 1980 July Feb Mar Apr May June July 

U S. raw sugar price, N.Y. (Cts./m.)' . - - 30.10 28.75 26.07 23.81 19.91 17.43 18.95 19.09 

U.S. t*elivefie5 hhou. ^hort tonsi- \ . . 10,849 10.714 10,149 907 ^674 ^823 * 799 *814 *9l4 *94a 

' Spot price reported by N.Y^ Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Reporting resumed in mid Au9u5t l9?9 alter bemg suspended November 3, ^977. ^ Raw vatue^ * Excludes 
Hawaii. 'Preliminary, 

Tobacco: 



Annual 



1980 



7981 



Prices at auctions: 
Flue-cured icts./tb.}' - . . . ^ 
8urlev ict*./lb.l' 

Domes nc consumption*' 

Cigarettes tbil.) 

Large cigars (mil J. ...... , 



1978 


1979 


1980' 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


JufV 


135.0 

131.0 


140.0 
145,2 


144.5 
^65.9 


125.0 


165.5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


156,5 


614.3 

4.701 


614.0 
4.298 


620.5 
3.994 


49.6 
310.4 


51.5 
268 2 


54.2 
351E 


63.7 
301 9 


50.7 
337.4 


56,5 
387.6 


n.a. 
n,a. 



^Subject TO revision. ^C^op year July-June for flue-cured. Cktober-September for burley. 'Taxable removals, n.a. ^ not available. 
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Anricufturcil 0^;\\^r.. 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply dnd Utilization: Domestic Measure 





Area 








Feed 


Other 






















and 
Resi- 


domes* 














Harves- 




Produc- 


Total ^ 


uc 


Ex^ 


Total 


Ending 


Farni 
pnCB^ 




Planted 


ted 


Yiefd 


tion 


Supply- 


dual 


use 


Ports 


use 


stocks 




Mil, 


acres 


8 u /acre 








M(f. bu 








£/bu. 


Wheal; 
1976/77 . . 


80.4 


70.9 


30.3 


2,149 


2^17 


74 


680 


950 


1.704 


1,t13 


2.73 


1977/78 . . 


75.4 


66,7 


30 7 


2.046 


3,161 


193 


667 


1.124 


t.983 


1,178 


2.33 


1978/79 . . 


66.0 


56.5 


31.4 


1 ,776 


2,956 


159 


679 


1.194 


2.032 


924 


2.97 


1979/80 . - 


71.4 


62 5 


34.2 


2.134 


3.060 


86 


697 


1 375 


2.158 


902 


3,78 


19B0/81' . 


80.4 


70.9 


33.4 


2,370 


3-274 


46 


728 


1.510 


2.283 


991 


3.96 


198W82' : 


38.8 


30.7 


34.0 


2.747 


3,740 


200 


732 


1 775 


2.707 


1,033 


3.70. 
4.00 


Rice; 
1976/77 . . 


Mil. 


acres 


Ib/^cre 






MU. 


cwt. trou9h equiv.) 






C/Ib. 


2 49 


2.48 


4.663 


115.6 


152,6 





42.7 


65.6 


108.3 


40.5 


7.02 


1977/78 . . 


226 


2.25 


4412 


99.2 


139.8 


— 


37.7 


72.8 


110,5 


27.4 


9.49 


1978/79 . . 


2.99 


2.97 


4484 


133.2 


160.7 


— 


49 2 


75.7 


124.9 


31.6 


8,16 


1979/80 . . 


2 89 


2.87 


4,599 


131,9 


163.6 


6^ 


48.9 


82 5 


131,4 


25.7 


10.50 


1980/81* . 


3.36 


3.30 


4.403 


145.1 


171.0 


3.0 


55 9 


91 2 


147.1 


20,9 


12.00 


1981/32* . 


3.86 


3.82 


4.645 


177.4 


198.4 


3,6 


58.2 


66.6 


144,8 


50.1 


8.75- 
11.00 


Corn: 
1976/77 . . 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/aCre 








Mft. bu. 








S/bu. 


84.6 


71.5 


88.0 


6.289 


6.691 


3,571 


550 


1.684 


5.805 


886 


2.15 


1977/78 . - 


84.3 


71.6 


90.8 


6,505 


7.394 


3,745 


590 


1.948 


8.283 


i.in 


2.02 


1978/79 . . 


81J 


71.9 


101.0 


7,268 


8,380 


4,323 


620 


2,133 


7 076 


1.304 


2.25 


1979/80 . . 


81.4 


72.4 


109.7 


7.939 


9 244 


4,519 


675 


2.433 


7.627 


1 6^7 


2.52 


1 980/8 1 ' . 


34 J 


73.1 


91.0 


6.648 


8,266 


4,150 


750 


2.350 


7.250 


1 016 


3.15 


1981/82* . 


34.3 

Mil. 


74.1 
acres 


104.3 
8 u /acre 


7.735 


8.752 


,4.200. 


826 

Mil. bu. 


2.450 


7.475 


1.277 


2.70- 
3,15 

$/bu. 


Sorghum: 
1976/77 . 


18,1 


14,5 


49.1 


711 


762 


414 


11 


246 


671 


91 


2.03 


1977/78 . . 


16.6 


13.8 


56.6 


781 


872 


456 


11 


214 


681 


191 


1^2 


1978/79 . . 


16.2 


13.4 


54.5 


731 


922 


544 


11 


207 


8^2 


160 


2 01 


1979/80 , . 


15.3 


12.9 


62.7 


809 


969 


434 


13 


325 


147 


2.34 


1 980/8 V . 


V 15.9 


12.7 


46 2 


588 


735 


390 


11 


290 


691 


44 


3,00 


1981/82' . 


16.1 

Mil, 


13.6 
acres 


61.1 
Bu/acre 


833 


877 


450 


11 
Mil. bo. 


325 


786 


91 


2.50. 

2.90 

S/bu. 


Barley; 
1976/77 . . 


9.3 


8.4 


45.4 


383 


522 


175 


155 


66 


396 


126 


2 25 


1977/78 . . 


10.8 


9.7 


44.0 


428 


664 


178 


156 


57 


391 


173 


1,78 


1978/79 . . 


10.0 


9.2 


49.2 


455 


638 


217 


167 


26 


4tO 


228 


1.92 


1979/80 . . 


8.1 


7.5 


50.9 


383 


623 


204 


172 


55 


431 


192 


2.29 


1980/81' . 


8.3 


7.2 


496 


359 


561 


175 


172 


77 


424 


137 


2.91 


1981/82' . 


9.8 


9,1 


53 3 


483 


630 


200 


175 


100 


475 


155 


2.35* 
2.60 


Oats: 
1976/77 . . 


Mil 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mtl. bu. 








$/bu. 


16.6 


tl.S 


45.7 


540 


747 


486 


88 


10 


583 


164 


1.56 


1977/78 . . 


17.7 


13.5 


55,8 


753 


919 


509 


85 


12 


606 


313 


l.fO 


1978/79 . . 


16.4 


11,1 


52.3 


582 


896 


526 


77 


13 


616 


280 


1.20 


1979/80 . . 


14.0 


9.7 


54.4 


527 


808 


S92 


76 


4 


572 


236 


1.36 


1980/8r . 


13.4 


8.6 


53.0 


458 


695 


432 


74 


13 


519 


176 


1.82 


1981/82* , 


13.6 
Ml* 


9.7 
acres 


54.1 
8 u /acre 


522 


699 


425 


75 
Mil. bu. 


10 


510 


189 


1.65* 
1.85 

S/bu, 


Soybeans; 
























1976/77 . - 


50-3 


49.4 


26 1 


1,289 


1,534 


^77 


790 


564 


1,431 


103 


6.81 


1977/78 . . 


59.0 


57^ 


30.6 


1,767 


1^70 


"82 


927 


700 


1.709 


161 


5.88 


1978/79 . 


64.7 


63.7 


29.4 


1^69 


2.030 


"99 


1.018 


739 


1.856 


174 


6.66 


1979/80 . . 


71.6 


70.6 


32.1 


2,268 


2,442 


^85 


1,123 


875 


2.083 


359 


6.28 


1980/81' . 


70.1 


67.9 


26.8 


1,817 


2,176 


^91 


1.020 


720 


1^31 


345 


7.55 


1981/82* . 


68.1 


66.9 


30.2 


2,017 


2,362 


"92 


1,060 
Mil. ibs. 


800 


1.952 


410 


6.00- 
7.50 

c/lb. 


Sovbean o%\i 








8,578 


9,829 





7,511 


1.547 


9,058 


771 


24.0 


1977/78 . . 








^ 


10.288 


n,059 


_ 


8.273 


2.057 


10,330 


729 


24,6 


1978/79 . . 











11,323 


12.052 


_ 


8,942 


2.334 


11.276 


776 


27.4 


1979/80 . , 








^ 


12,105 


1Z881 


_ 


8,981 


2.690 


11.671 


1,210 


24.3 


1 980/81 " . 


_ 


5- 


^ 


11,165 


12.375 


_ 


8,950 


1.500 


10,450 


1,925 


23,0 


1981/82* . 








11.555 


13,480 




9,300 
Thou, tons 


2.000 


lUOO 


2,180 


20.0- 
24.0 

S/ion 


Sovbean meaJ! 
1976/77 . . 








18.488 


18^43 


_ 


14,056 


4359 


t8,615 


228 


199-8 


1977/78 - . 





_ 


_v 


22.371 


22,599 


_ 


16.276 


6.080 


22.356 


243 


164.2 


1978/79 . . 








T-v 


24.354 


24,597 


_ 


17.720 


6.610 


24,330 


267 


190.1 


1979/80 . . 





_ 


_ 


27,105 


27,372 


^ 


19.238 


7.906 


27,146 


226 


181.9 


1980/81* . 


\ _ 


_ 


_ 


24,309 


24335 


_ 


1 7.385 


6.900 


24,285 


250 


220.0 


1981/82* . 


. \ — 


— 


— 


25,700 


25.480 


— 


17.900 


7,330 


25,230 


250 


180,0- 
210,0 



See footnotes at end of tabTe. 
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Supply and Utilizations-Domestic Measure, Continued 







A 


rPA 










Feed 


Other 






















Produc- 
tion 


Toial 

SuPPlV^ 


and 
Resi- 


dome*- 
ttc 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 
use 




Farm 
price* 










Harves- 


yield 


stocks 




Planned 






ted 








dU8T 


use 














Mit. 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mt^. bales 








c/lb 


Cotton: 




























1976/77. 


11.6 






10.9 


465 


10.6 


14.3 


— 


67 


4,8 


11.5 


2.9 


64.1 


1977/76 ..... 


13.7 






13.3 


520 


144 


17.3 


— 


6.5 


5.5 


12,0 


^3 


52.3 


1978/79 - . - " . 


13.4 






124 


420 


10.9 


16.2 


— 


6.4 


6.7 


12.5 


n.o 


58.4 


1979/80 


MO 






12.8 


547 


14.6 


18.6 


-^ 


6.5 


9.2 


15.7 


3.0 


63 4 


1980/81' . . . 


14.5 






13.2 


404 


11.1 


14.2 


^ 


5,8 


5.9 


11.7 


2.5 


— 


1981/82* 


14.3 






13.8 


515 


14.8 


17.3 


— 


6.2 


7.0 


13.2 


4.2 


- 



Supply and Utilization— Metric Measure " 



Wheat: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81' 
1981/82^ 



Rice' 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1 980/8 r 
1981/82' 



Com: 
1976^7 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1 980/8 r 
1981/82^ 

Feed Grain: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 ^ 
1981/82* 

Soybeaas: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1930/81* 
1981/87* 

Soybean Oil: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
19BW82* 



Soybean meal: 

1976/77 . , 

1977/78 . . 

1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . 

1980/8r . 

1981/82* . 



Cotton: 

1976/77 . . . 

1977/78 . . . 

1973/79 . . . 

1979/80 . . . 

1980/81* * , 

1981/82' . - 



Mil. 


hectares 


Metric 






NTIL metric tons 








$/metrtc 






tons/ ha 
















ton 


32.5 


28.7 


2.04 


58.5 


76.7 


2.1 


18.5 


25.8 


46.4 


30.3 


1..00 


30.5 


27.0 


2.06 


55,6 


86.0 


5.2 


18.1 


30,6 


53.9 


32 1 


86 


26.7 


22.9 


2J1 


43.3 


80.4 


4.3 


18.5 


32.5 


55.3 


25.1 


109 


28.9 


25.3 


2.30 


58 1 


83.3 


7.3 


19.0 


37.4 


58.7 


24.6 


139 


32,5 


28.7 


2,25 


64.5 


89 1 


1.2 


19.8 


41.1 


62.1 


27.0 


146 


35.9 


32.7 


2.29 


74 G 


101.8 

Mil. 


5.4 
metric tons 


20.0 

(rough equiv 


48.3 
1 


73.7 


28.1 


136-147 


1,0 


10 


5*23 


5.2 


6.9 


!0.7 


1.9 


3.0 


4.9 


1.8^ 


155 


.9 


.9 


4.95 


4.5 


6.3 


iO.1 


1.7 


3.3 


5.0 


1.2 


209 


1.2 


1.2 


5,03 


6,1 


7.3 


'0.7 


2.3 


3.4 


5.7 


1.4 


180 


1.2 


1,2 


5.15 


6.0 


7.4 


'0.3 


2.2 


3.7 


5.9 


1.2 


231 


1.4 


13 


4.93 


6.6 


7.8 


■0*1 


2.6 


4.1 


6.7 


1.0 


265 


1.6 


1.6 


5.21 


8.0 


9.0 


^0.1 


2.7 


3.9 


6.6 


2.3 


193-243 












Mil. metric tons 










34.2 


23.9 


5.52 


159.7 


170 


90.7 


14.0 


42.8 


147.5 


22 5 


85 


34.1 


29 


5470 


165.2 


187.8 


95 J 


15.0 


49.5 


159.6 


28.2 


80 


33.1 


29.1 


6 34 


184.6 


212.9 


109.8 


15.7 


54.2 


179.7 


33.1 


89 


32.9 


29.3 


688 


201.6 


234 8 


114.8 


17.1 


61,8 


193.7 


41.1 


99 


34.0 


29.6 


5.70 


1688 


210.0 


106.4 


19.1 


59.7 


184.2 


25,8 


124 


34.1 


29^ 


6.57 


196.5 


222.3 


106.7 


21,0 


62.2 


139.9 


32.4 


106-124 


52.1 


43.0 


4.51 


194.0 


211.5 


112.1 


189 


50.6 


181.6 


29.9 




52.4 


43.9 


4.68 


205 3 


235 5 


117.9 


19.9 


56.3 


194.1 


41.4 


— 


50.3 


42.7 


5.19 


221.5 


283,2 


lit-? 


20.9 


602 


217.0 


46.2 


_ 


48.1 


41.5 


5.74 


238.2 


284.7 


22,3 


71.3 


232.3 


52.4 


— 


49.3 


41.1 


4 82 


198.2 


250.9 


125.4 


24.1 


68.9 


218.4 


32,5 


^ 


50.1 


43,1 


5.47 


235.7 


26B5 


128.7 


26.1 


72.8 


227.6 


40.9 


— 


20.4 


20.0 


1.76 


35.1 


41.7 


*2.1 


21.5 


15.3 


38^ 


2.8 


250 


23.9 


23.4 


2.06 


43.1 


50.9 


'1:1 


25.2 


19.1 


46,5 


4,4 


216 


26,2 


25.8 


1,98 


50,9 


55.3 


27.7 


20.1 


50.6 


4.7 


245 


29 


28.6 


2.16 


61,7 


66,5 


*2.4 


30 6 


23.8 


56.7 


9.8 


231 


28.^4 


27.5 


1.80 


49.5 


59.2 


*2.6 


27.8 


19.6 


49.9 


9.4 


277 


27.6 


27.1 


2.03 


54.9 


64.3 


•2.5 


28.9 


21.8 


53.2 


n.2 


220-276 








3.89 


4.46 




3.41 


.70 


411 


.35 


529 


_ 


_ 


_ 


4.67 


5.02 


_ 


3.75 


.93 


4*69 


33 


542 


_ 


_ 





5.14 


5.47 


_ 


4 06 


1.06 


5.12 


.35 


604 





_ 





5.49 


5.84 


^ 


4.07 


1.22 


5.29 


.55 


636 


_ 





_ 


5 06 


5.61 


_ 


4.06 


.68 


4.74 


.87 


507 


— 


— 


— 


5.24 


6.11 


^ 


4.22 


91 


6.13 


■99 


441-529 








16.7 7 


17*09 




12.75 


4.14 


16 89 


.2V 


220^ 


__ 


_ 


_ 


20.29 


20.50 


_ 


14.77 


5.52 


20.23 


.22 


181 


_ 


_ 


_ 


22,09 


22.31 


_ 


16.08 


6.00 


22.07 


.24 


210 


^ 


^ 


_ 


24.59 


24.83 


_ 


17 46 


7.17 


24 62 


.20 


201 


_ 


_ 


_ 


22.05 


22.25 


_ 


15.76 


6.26 


22.02 


.23 


^243 








22,89 


23.12 




16,24 


6.65 


22.89 


.23 


198-231 
S/kg 


4.7 


4.4 


32 


2.31 


3.11 




1.46 


1.05 


2.50 


.63 


1,41 


5.5 


5,4 


.58 


3.14 


3.77 


_ 


1.42 


1.20 


2.61 


1.15 


1.15 


5.4 


5.0 


.47 


2.36 


3.53 


_ 


1.39 


1.35 


2,72 


,87 


1.29 


5.7 


5.2 


.61 


3.19 


4.05 


_ 


1.42 


2.00 


3.42 


.65 


1.40 


5.9 


54 


.45 


2.42 


309 


_ 


1.26 


1.28 


2.55 


.54 


— 


5.8 


5^6 


.58 


3.22 


3.77 


^ 


1.35 


1.52 


2.87 


.91 


- 



* August 13. 1981 Supply and Demanrf E&timatei. Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, bar lev. and oats, August 1 for cotton and nee, September 1 for soy^ 
beans* and October 1 tor corn, sorghum* sovmeal. and soyoi! InclubeJ imPOrtis Season average. Includes seed. 'Upland and extra long staple. Stock estimates based 
on Census Bureau d^ia lA^hich results rn an ur^accounted difference between supply afid use estunaies and changei m ending slocks. COnveriion factori: Hectare (ha.) 
= 2.471 acres, 1 metric ton - 2204.622 pounds, 36.7437 buiheis of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels Of com or sOrghum, 49.9296 buJhelS of barley, 69.Q944 
bushels of oats* 22.046 ci^t. of nee. and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. "Statistical discrepancy. 
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Agricultural OutloDk 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1981 



Gfoss nationat product^ 

Pefsonai oonsumptic»f> expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goodi . 

Ctoihing end v^oei 

Food and beverages 

Servicffl . w * ^ T 

Gross Private domeiltc (rrvettment 
Fixed invettment ,...,.... 

Nonreiidentiai . 

Residential . , , . , 

Chai^ge in bulineii ^entories , 
Net exportiof Qoods and services. 

Exports , , * 

Importi 

Government purchases of 9oods end $ervices 

Federal ♦.,,*. 

State ar%d local 



Gross naifonal Product 

Personal oOnsumPtEon expenditures 

Durable good* , , . . , \ . . 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and shoes . ^ , - . 

Food and be^eragei 

Serv*C«i 

Gross privdie domeitic investrnent 

Fixed *nveitm*nt, , , . , , 

Nonreiidennal 

Residential 

Chaf^ge in btiiirheis inventorfes . , . . , . . 

Net export! of BOfxJi and services ., , ^ 

Eitpon* 

Imports , 

Government purchases of goodsand services , 

Federal. ^ 

Slate and local 

Nevu plant and equipment expendftures (SbilJ . 
Implicit price deflator for GNP (l97a^l00), , , 

Disposable income (Sbil.) 

Disposable income 1 1972 Sbil.) , . 

Per capita disposable Income I $) . . . . , 
Per capita disposable Income (1972 %\ 



US, population, tot, incl. military abroad (niH,)' 
Civilian population {mil.}* 



1978 


1979 


1980 P 


III 


IV 


1 


ii 


III 


tv 


1 


n 






$&l 


. fQuarter^V data seasor^JIV adjusted at annual rates) 








2 J 56.1 


2,413.9 


2,626.1 


2,444.1 


2,496.3 


2,571.7 


2,564.8 


2,637.3 


2,730.6 


2,853.0 


2,881.6 


1,348.7 


1310,9 


1,672.8 


1,529 J 


1,582.3 


1,631.0 


K626.8 


1,682,2 


7,757.0 


1,810,1 


1,831.0 


199.3 


212.3 


211.9 


213.3 


216.1 


220,9 


194.4 


208.8 


223.3 


238,3 


227.0 


529.8 


602.2 


675.7 


611.5 


639.2 


661,1 


664.0 


674.2 


703.5 


726.0 


734.6 


91.9 


98.9 


104.8 


100,3 


102.5 


102,2 


102,3 


105.3 


109,4 


113,4 


115.8 


276.4 


312,1 


345.7 


314.3 


329.0 


336.2 


338,4 


347,7 


360.4 


372.5 


377,0 


6^9,6 


696.3 


785.2 


704,3 


727i> 


749.0 


768.4 


799.2 


824.2 


845 8 


869.4 


375.3 


41B.8 


395.3 


421.7 


410.0 


415.6 


390.9 


377.1 


397.7 


437,1 


455.8 


353.2 


398.3 


401.2 


408.3 


410.8 


413.1 


383.5 


393,2 


415.1 


432 7 


434,6 


242.0 


279.7 


296.0 


288.5 


290,2 


297.8 


289,8 


294.0 


302,1 


315.9 


323.3 


711.2 


118.6 


105.3 


119,8 


120.6 


115,2 


93,6 


99.2 


113.0 


116.7 


111.3 


22.2 


17,5 


■5,9 


13.3 


-.8 


2.5 


7.4 


■16.0 


-17.4 


45 


21.2 


-.6 


13.4 


23.3 


17.9 


7.6 


82 


17.1 


44.5 


23.3 


29 2 


17.7 


219.6 


261.3 


339.8 


293.1 


306,3 


337.3 


333,3 


342,4 


346.1 


367.4 


364,5 


220,4 


267.9 


316,5 


275.2 


298.7 


329.1 


316.2 


297,9 


322.7 


338.2 


346,8 


432.6 


473.8 


534.7 


475.4 


496.4 


516.8 


530.0 


533.5 


55B.6 


576,5 


577,1 


153.4 


167,9 


198.9 


165.1 


178,1 


190,0 


198,7 


194.9 


ai2.o 


221.6 


219.4 


279.2 


305.9 


335.8 


3^0.4 


318,3 


326.8 


331,3 


338.6 


346 6 


354 9 


357.7 






1972 SBil, (Quarterlv data seasor\aliy adjusted ai annijal rates) 






1 ,436.9 


1,483,0 


1,480.7 


1,488.2 


1 ,490.6 


1,501.9 


1 ,463.3 


7,471.9 


1,485.6 


K516,4 


1,507.4 


904.8 


930.9 


935,1 


933,4 


941,6 


943.4 


919.3 


930.8 


946,8 


960.2 


955,3 


146.3 


146.6 


135.8 


146.7 


1460 


145.4 


126,2 


132.6 


139.1 


146.8 


137.2 


345.7 


354.6 


353.4 


355,4 


361,3 


361.5 


356.6 


354,9 


360.4 


364,5 


366,6 


73,3 


76.6 


78.0 


77,4 


78.4 


76.9 


76.7 


78.3 


80.1 


82.8 


84.0 


172.5 


176.7 


181.5 


177.4 


181.3 


783.6 


182.2 


180,1 


179.9 


182,9 


184,6 


412,8 


429.6 


440.9 


431.3 


434.3 


436.5 


436,5 


443.3 


447.3 


448.9 


451.4 


229,7 


232.6 


203.6 


232.6 


221.5 


218.3 


200.5 


195.3 


200,5 


211^ 


216,2 


215.8 


222 5 


206,6 


225.0 


222.2 


219.2 


199.2 


200.2 


207,6 


213.1 


208,5 


153.4 


163,3 


1SB.4 


166.4 


164.1 


165,0 


156.1 


155.5 


157.0 


162 


160.4 


62.4 


59.1 


481 


58.6 


58.1 


54.2 


43.1 


44.7 


50,6 


51 


48.1 


14,0 


10^ 


■29 


7.6 


.7 


.9 


1.3 


50 


■7.2 


-1,4 


9,7 


24.6 


37.7 


52.0 


41,1 


42.2 


50.1 


51,7 


57.6 


48.5 


50.9 


44,6 


127.5 


146 9 


161,1 


7 51.3 


154,8 


165,9 


160.5 


7 60,5 


157.4 


762.5 


159.6 


103.0 


109.2 


109,1 


1102 


112,6 


115.8 


108.9 


702.8 


108.9 


7 7 1,6 


115.0 


277,8 


261.8 


290.0 


281.1 


2853 


290.1 


291.9 


288.2 


289.8 


293.6 


289,3 


99.8 


101.7 


108.1 


99,9 


103.1 


107.6 


110.7 


706.9 


107.4 


177.2 


ioa.6 


1780 


180.1 


181.9 


181 2 


182,2 


182.5 


181.2 


187.3 


182.4 


782.5 


180.7 


231.24 


270.46 


295.63 


273J5 


284.J0 


291,89 


294,36 


296.23 


299.58 


312.24 


311.87 


150.05 


162.77 


177.36 


164.23 


167.47 


171.23 


175.28 


7 79.78 


183.87 


188.14 


191,17 


1.462.9 


1 .641 .7 


1,821,7 


1 ,663.8 


1,710.1 


1,765.1 


1,784.1 


7,840.6 


7 ,897.0 


1 .947.8 


1,986.2 


981,5 


1,011,5 


1,018,4 


1^15.7 


1.017.7 


1,021.0 


1 ,008.2 


7,078.5 


7 .025.8 


1 X>33,3 


1 ,036,2 


6.571 


7,293 


8,002 


7,381 


7.563 


7.785 


7,848 


8,074 


8,299 


B,504 


a653 


4,409 


4.493 


4,473 


4,506 


4,501 


4,503 


4,435 


4,468 


4.488 


4.511 


4,515 


222,6 


225.1 


227.7 


225.4 


226.1 


226.7 


227.3 


228,0 


228.6 


229.1 


229,6 


220 5 


223.0 


225,6 


223,3 


224.0 


224.6 


225,2 


225,9 


226.5 


226.9 


227.4 



See footnotes at end of r^ext table. 
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Selected monthly indicators 



Annas I 



1978 



1979 



1980 p 



1980 
Jufy 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Mav 



Juntf 



July pL 



Monthly data sea$on3liy adjusted except a$ noted 



Industrial Productk^n, total^ {1967*1CX» 

Manufacturing (1967»1CX>I 

Durable (1967-100) , 

Nondurable (1967-lOOf 

Leading economic indicators** (1967=1001. . . . 

Employment' (MiL person*) 

Unemployment riie' (%) 

Personal income* (SbiI.ennuai ratel , 

Hourly earorngj in manufacturing'* IS) 

Money iTock (delly average)* ($ bilj 

Time and javingt deposits (daity averagel (S bilJ . 

Three-month Treasury b*IJ rate' (%) 

Aaa corpofBte bond yi«ld (Moody's)*" (%) . 
Interest rate on new home mortgages" (%^ 
Housing Marts, privaie (including farm) (thou.) . 
Autosaiesai retalLtotaf' (mil.) . , . 

Business sales, totaM (S biL) 

Business inventoriM,totaf' (Sbfl,). ^ 
Safes Of all retail stores ($bil.)'^ . . . 

Durable goods stores (S bik) 

Nondurable goods stores (S bil.) . . . 

Food stores IS bHj 

Eatirrg and drinking placet (S bil.f . . 

Apparel and accessory stores ($ bN.) . 

' Department of Commerce. -Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 'Ml-B, * Composite index of 12 leading indicators. ^ Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonaHy adjusted, "December of the year listed. 'Moody's rnvestors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Board, '*^ Adjusted ^Or seasonal vana. 
tions, holidays, end trading day differences, p Preliminary. 'Data revjsed to reflect the results o1 the 1980 census count. 



146.1 


152.5 


147.1 


140.4 


15K5 


152.2 


152.2 


153.0 


152.9 


153.4 


146.8 


153^6 


146.6 


139.1 


15K0 


151,7 


152.3 


153.0 


152,4 


152.7 


139 7 


146,4 


136.6 


126.3 


140.7 


142.2 


142.7 


143B 


143.2 


143.2 


156.9 


164.0 


161.1 


154.7 


166.1 


165.5 


166.1 


166.3 


165.8 


166.5 


141.B 


140.1 


131.2 


128,1 


135. f 


136.6 


137.4 


135.2 


133,9 


133.7 


94.4 


96.9 


97.3 


97.0 


97.9 


98.4 


99 jO 


99.2 


98.4 


99.0 


6.0 


5.8 


7.1 


7,6 


7.3 


73 


7,3 


7,6 


7.3 


7.0 


1,721.8 


1,943.8 


2,160.2 


2,161.2 


2;il8,2 


2,340.4 


2;353,7 


2,368.1 


2,384.7 


2,421.7 


6.17 


6.69 


7.27 


7.29 


7.74 


7.80 


7,88 


7.92 


7.96 


8.00 


"364,2 


"390.5 


'415,6 


399.3 


421.2 


425.8 


433.7 


431.5 


428.8 


430.4 


1,202^ 


'1,288.9 


M, 406.6 


1,336.7 


1,428,0 


1,428.7 


1.426.5 


1,436,7 


1,448.9 


1,452,0 


7.221 


10.041 


11.506 


B,126 


14.905 


13.478 


13.635 


16.295 


14.557 


14.699 


8.73 


9.63 


11.94 


11. D7 


13.35 


13.33 


13.88 


14.32 


13.75 


14.38 


9.54 


10.77 


12.65 


12.48 


13.54 


14.02 


14.15 


14.10 


14.67 


14.62 


2,020.3 


1,745.1 


t. 292,0 


1,277 


1,215 


1,297 


1.332 


1,158 


1,021 


1,055 


11.3 


10.6 


9.0 


8.9 


10^ 


10.4 


8.0 


7.9 


7.5 


8.2 


258.5 


294.5 


320.1 


305,3 


350.3 


349.9 


350.9 


349.2 


353.0 p 


— 


374.1 


423.8 


464.7 


464.2 


484.1 


485.5 


4B7.0 


490.3 


493.5 P 


— 


66.9 


74.3 


79.5 


79.5 


S6,B 


B7.6 


B5.9 


85.5 


86.9 p 


88.0 


23.2 


25 3 


24 .B 


25.1 


28.3 


23.4 


26.4 


26.5 


27,4 p 


2B.4 


43.6 


49.1 


54.7 


54.4 


58.5 


59.2 


59.5 


59.0 


59.5 P 


59,6 


14.5 


16.3 


181 


18.1 


19.1 


19.5 


19.7 


19.5 


197p 


19.9 


5.9 


6.6 


7.2 


7,1 


7.9 


BO 


7,B 


7,9 


7,8 p 


7,B 


3,3 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 


39 


3.9 


4.0 p 


4.0 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



U, S. agficultural exports 



Animals, live, excluding poultry, . 
Meat and preps., excluding 

poultry Imt] 

Dairy products, excluding eggs . . . 
Poultry and poultry Products . . . . 
Grains and preparations ..,.,.. 

Wheat and wheat fiouf (mt) . . . . 

Rice, milled (mtl 

Feed grams, excluding 
products (mt) 

Dther, . 

Fruits, nuts, and preparations . . . 

Vegetable* and preparations 

Sugar A preps., including honey. . . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc, (mt) . 
Feeds and fodder* . . . 

PfOtein meal im\\ 

Beverages exd. distilled 

alcoho* (Gai) 

Tobacco, unmanuftctured (mt) . . . 

Hides, skins, and furiklns , 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans tmt) 

Woof, unmanufactured (mt) . . . . , 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt). . . . 

Fats, Oils, and greases (mt) 

Vegetable oils and vwaxe* tmt). . , , 
Rubber and allied gums (mt) . . . . 
Dthef 

Total 

' Less than 500. 





October -June 






June 






1979/80 


1980/81 


1979/BO 


1980/81 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


Thou. 


units 


SThou. 


Thou, 


units 


SThou. 


- 


- 


104,501 


124 .878 


- 


- 


8,122 


10.229 


311 


3« 


662,651 


794,050 


37 


42 


72,923 


81,524 


- 


- 


112,376 


168,484 


— 


_ 


13,352 


28,256 


- 


- 


398,886 


587,119 


^ 


— 


60,547 


73,394 


- 


— 


12,467,013 


15,726,828 


— 


^ 


1.284,021 


1,481,846 


25,780 


30,019 


4,605,634 


5,741,687 


2,702 


3,504 


463303 


633,044 


2 J 95 


2,562 


857,076 


1,222,185 


246 


229 


101,025 


120,707 


53.B97 


54,907 


6,758 A49 


8,449,252 


5,616 


4,542 


691 ,295 


638,718 


- 


- 


245,854 


313,704 


- 


- 


28,398 


39,377 


— 


— 


1,600,286 


1,612^79 


— 


— 


166,939 


163,413 


- 


- 


739£92 


1,l92;i59 


— 


~ 


90,885 


109,971 


- 


- 


167,139 


546,309 


- 


— 


33,843 


74,305 


38 


40 


126,254 


180,982 


3 


4 


14.475 


17,304 


- 


- 


2,173,052 


2,242,444 


— 


— 


232,049 


176,444 


6,132 


5345 


U 72, 297 


1,423,179 


552 


386 


119,278 


96,840 


14.980 


24,176 


24,184 


45,975 


2.768 


1,943 


4,504 


4 J 77 


235 


204 


1,116,247 


1,057.347 


20 


18 


86,424 


100,473 


- 


- 


949,763 


825,259 


^ 


— 


61,971 


67.147 


- 


- 


5,530,080 


5,474,770 


— 


— 


434,785 


411,613 


19,801 


16,643 


5,067,011 


5,060,199 


1,597 


1,137 


395,637 


332.058 


3 


2 


24,436 


23,077 


(■) 


(') 


1,697 


2,046 


1,728 


1,093 


2,533,085 


1 ,959,473 


162 


78 


245,777 


135,889 


1,158 


1,199 


59B.228 


588,647 


123 


144 


59,060 


69,491 


M52 


1,197 


972.B33 


827,014 


131 


150 


81,491 


103,909 


13 


10 


17,349 


19,414 


1 


1 


1,676 


2,280 


— 


— 


661332 


820,669 


- 


- 


62,958 


77;323 


- 


— 


30,981387 


34,817,377 


^ 


— 


3,017,499 


3,191,034 



?8 



^'^'tc'Jltural Outlook 



U.S. agricultural exports by regions 
















October- June 




June 




Change from year earlier 


Region' 
















1979780 


1980/81 


1980 


1981 


October- June 


June 






SMil. 






PCT 


Western Europe ^ . 


9^1 


9,120 


362 


795 


-5 


-Q 


European Commur>ity ^EC-S) - ■ . 


7,318 


6,953 


676 


626 


^ 


■7 


Other Weiiern Europe .,- 


2,323 


2,167 


186 


189 


-7 


■9 


Greece . 


208 


169 


32 


13 


■19 


■59 


Portugal ;,i(. . .,:. 


459 


584 


36 


67 


+27 


+86 


Spam 


1,056 


849 


80 


m 


-20 


■50 


Eastern Europe 


1,863 


1,647 


115 


74 


-12 


■36 


German Dem. Rep ^ 


444 


314 


22 


4 


-29 


-82 


Potand 


545 


566 


17 


19 


+4 


+12 


Romania 


351 


384 


60 


.r3S 


+9 


-42 


U,S.S.R 


1.412 


1,348 


5 


151 


■5 


+200 


A*fa : .-. 


10,545 


12,473 


1,173 


1,128 


+ 18 


-4 


West Asja 


1,032 
52 


1,287 
88 


94 



146 
10 


+25 
+69 


+55 


Iran 


— 


Iraq * . . . ^ 


233 


127 


20 


26 


^5 


+30 


Itraei . . , 


218 


285 


7 


35 


+31 


+400 


Saudt Arabia 


252 


371 


22 


38 


M7 


+73 


South Asia 


612 


264 


91 


35 


■57 


^2 


India 


334 


135 


24 


16 


€0 


-33 


Pakistan 


84 


80 


29 


12 


-5 


-59 


East and Southeast Asia 


8,901 


10,921 


988 


946 


■t23 


-4 


China, Mainland ^ 


1,320 


1,699 


126 


87 


+29 


-31 


Hon9 Kong , , , . , r. 


352 


304 


40 


33 


■14 


■17 


Indoneiia 


343 


301 


61 


35 


■12 


^3 


Japan. , H ,.,. 


4,282 


5,362 


465 


475 


+25 


+2 


Korea .7 


1,225 


1,733 


150 


159 


+41 


+6 


Phittppines 


'229 


258 


30 


25 


+ 13 


^17 


Taiwan . * 


854 


886 


94 


81 


+4 


■14 


Africa 


1,601 


2J57 


144 


356 


+35 


+147 


North Africa. . . , 


9T3 


1,198 


68 


239 


+31 


+251 


Algeria ,. 


177 


224 


19 


34 


+27 


+79 


Egvpt 


556 


797 


34 


153 


+43 


+350 


Other Africa 


689 


959 


76 


11? 


+39 


+54 


Nigeria 


259 


351 


22 


53 


+36 


+ 141 


Latin America and Caribbean . , , ^ . ., . 


3,858 


5,550 


435 


534 


+44 


+23 


Brazil 


550 


680 


17 


63 


+24 


+271 


Caribbean y^' , 


538 


609 


58 


67 


+ 13 


+ 16 


Cer^tral America 


276 


285 


35 


31 


+3 


-11 


Chile 


169 


278 


18 


33 


+64 


-Ni3 


Mexico 


1 J14 


2,327 


189 


223 


+77 


+ 18 


Peru 


180 


369 


32 


33 


+105 


+3 


Venezuela 


420 
1,284 


683 
1,549 


38 

157 


56 
168 


+63 
+21 


+47 


Canada, excL transshipments 


+7 


Canadian transshipments 


631 


815 


110 


108 


+29 


-2 


OceaMa 


146 


157 


15 


13 


+8 


■13 


Total' 


30,982 


34,817 


3XH7 


3,191 


+ 12 


+6 



Not adjusted for transshipments. 'Totals may not add due to roundirig. 



Trade balance 



October -June 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1980 



June 



1981 



$MiL 



Agricultural exports* 30,982 34,817 3,017 3,191 

Nonagncuttural exports^ . 127,114 140,324 15,289 16,654 

Total exports' : 158,096 175,141 18,307 19,845 

Agricultural imports* 13,295 13,429 1,472 1,310 

Nonagriculturat imporif* ., ,. y . . 169,596 130,206 19,474 21,204 

Total import* 182,891 193,635 20,946 22,514 

AgricuituranrBdeba*«nc« ^ . . . . .1 17,687 21.388 1,545 1,881 

Nor^agriculturai trade balance . , . -42,482 -39,882 -4,185 -4.550 

Total trade balance ^24,795 ^18,494 -2,639 -2,669 

' Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F,A.S. value). 'Domestic and foreign exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.aS. 
value). 'Import* for consumption JCustomt value). * General import* f Customs value). 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Annual 



Export commodities: 
Wheal, f o.b. vessel, Gult poms (S/bui. , 
Corn, f.o.b. vesieL Gult porli 1$/bi^.^ . . 
Graif> sorghum, f,Qj>, vessel, Guif porti tS/bu 
Soybeans, f^.b, veM«t^ GuJf pdrtt (S/bu.) 

Soybean oil, Oecarur fcti. /lb.) 

Soybean med, Decatur IS/ionl 

CotTOn, 10 market avg. spot lc«./lbj . . 
Tobacco, avg, price of auction Uii./lbJ . 
Hice, i.oh. m**L Houston (S/cwtJ .... 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 



Import commodities: 

Coffee, N.Y, spot i$/lb.) 

Sugar, ISI,Y, iPot ktt./lb.) 

Cow meai, f.O,b. port of entry (cts./lb.) 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (ctsVlbJ 

Cocoa bean(, N.Y. ($/fb.) 

Bananas, f .o,b. port of entry iS/40-lb. box) 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Jutv 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



3,56 


4.45 


4.78 


4.63 


5.01 


4.79 


4.93 


4.77 


4.63 


4.62 


2.66 


3.01 


3.28 


3.37 


3.69 


3.66 


3.71 


3.63 


3.52 


3.57 


2.48 


2.85 


3,38 


3.44 


3,65 


3.61 


3.61 


3.49 


3.24 


3.27 


7.04 


7.59 


7.39 


7.20 


7.74 


7.74 


8.07 


7.92 


7 44 


7.64 


25,79 


27.59 


23.63 


26.10 


21.55 


23.00 


23,18 


21.14 


21.27 


22.68 


17071 


191.08 


196,47 


187 90 


211.08 


207.57 


221.38 


222.50 


200.32 


204.89 


58.31 


61.81 


81.13 


79.0 


83,30 


8f.52 


81.15 


78.46 


78.10 


75.07 


121.88 


132,15 


142.29 


138.64 


149.40 


149.16 


149.50 


149.96 


149.96 


157.44 


20,61 


20.25 


21.89 


21.00 


25.75 


27.10 


27.75 


27.99 


27.40 


26.99 


19.74 


23.45 


18.52 


18.80 


15.83 


15.95 


16.46 


16.55 


16.00 


15.19 


1.66 


1.74 


K64 


1.69 


1.23 


1.24 


1.25 


1.26 


1.17 


1.23 


13.92 


15.6; 


30.10 


28.75 


26.07 


23.81 


20.00 


17,43 


19.00 


19.10 


97.17 


130.98 


125.18 


124.96 


116.75 


113.30 


114.80 


112 95 


110.48 


1 09.50 


50.19 


64.57 


73.80 


67.71 


68.24 


65.52 


60.40 


59.08 


58,46 


55.43 


1.53 


M4 


1J4 


1.06 


.89 


.93 


.92 


.83 


70 


.88 


5.20 


5.91 


6.B9 


638 


7.90 


8 33 


7.72 


8.16 


7.04 


5.98 



n.a. ^ not available. 



U,S, agricultural imports 



October -June 



June 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1979/80 



1980/81 



ThOu. units 



$ Thou. 



Live animals, excluding poultry ^ ... . — — 377,276 275,175 

Meat and preParadons^eKCJ. poultry (mt I H /.. . 680 673 1,733,541 1.693.918 

Beef and veal (mtJ 522 497 1,344^42 1.239,023 

Pork (mt) P,: , . 135 151 334,230 389,698 

Dairy Products, excluding eggs .■ , ,. ^ - 339,048 396^421 

Poultry and poultry Products — _ 50,454 71,554 

Grains and preparations , !. ,,, . - - 201,764 237,200 

Wheat af>d fJour (mt) . ! . . .-. .1 5 341 2,113 

Rice <mt> , . . , , 2 5 1,201 2,835 

Feed grains <mt) , 151 125 23,435 23,968 

Other , T. . - - 176,787 208.284 

Fruitl,rtut»,BfKJ Preparations. ^ ^ - 934,236 1,112,116 

8aoar^as, Fresh (mtl , . 1,742 1^43 303.666 373.923 

VegetabJeiaridpreparatroni - - 719,712 713,404 

Sugar and Preparationi, incl. honey - - - 1,236,618 1,932,783 

Sugar, cane or beet (mtJ ,. 2.958 2,763 1,063,809 1,747,571 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, itc. Imtl ..- . 1.283 1,282 4,585,080 3,492,213 

Coffee, green (mtl :. : - ► 866 790 3,298,645 2,304.506 

Cocoa beans imtf .; ..,.'., i ,. 105 184 314,511 363^509 

Feeds and fodders : - - 64,795 81,154 

Protein meal (mtf ^ - — , ^6 24 4,302 5,187 

Beverages, incl. distilled alcohol ib\)' ...'... 6,578 7,265 745,327 846,731 

Tobacco, unmanufactured <mt). 134 121 320,943 272,131 

Hides, skins, and furskins , - - 180^16 227,551 

Oilseeds v. .,...,'. .' - - 41,358 353,447 

Soybeans (mt) ^ 11 202 3,440 

Wool,urimanuf»ctured <mt) 24 33 80.098 119,913 

Cotton, Uf»mflnuf»cture<» (mt) 16 11 6.263 8,797 

Fats, oNl, and greases ImtL 6 8 5,732 6,9M 

Vegetable oils and waxes (mt) 517 653 463,205 410,029 

Rubber and all*edgiirTrt *mtf 498 476 656.477 596,750 

Other . -- - 552,489 580,536 

Total ,-H v.. . ,-, - ^ 13,295,332 13,428,737 

' Less thar* 500,000. Note: 1 metHc^oh (mt) ^;?,204.622 lb; 1 hectoifkr (hi) - 100 liters = 26.42008 gal. 



1980 


I98f 


1980 


1981 


Thou. 


uoits 


S Thotj 


. 


_ 





30,288 


15,960 


70 


70 


163,040 


160,165 


51 


49 


119,517 


113,810 


16 


18 


35,854 


39,465 


— 


— 


37,416 


37,512 


- 


— 


6,729 


8,393 


- 


- 


22,117 


27,701 


C) 


1 


42 


580 


(') 


1 


187 


618 


17 


25 


2,615 


4,370 


- 


- 


19,273 


22,133 


- 


- 


103,146 


151,797 


205 


219' 


36,829 


47,947 


- 


- 


89,450 


87,053 


- 


- 


208,708 


167,649 


361 


283 


182,977 


146,057 


140 


117 


491,403 


290,310 


100 


62 


373,171 


165,356 


12 


24 


32,052 


43,684 


— 


— 


6,573 


9,216 


1 


3 


255 


573 


702 


876 


76,574 


95,537 


19 


10 


41,464 


23,660 


— 


- 


14,576 


30,159 


- 


— 


4,131 


48,409 


(') 


1 


20 


157 


3 


^ 


8,685 


10,418 


2 


1 


543 


159 


(') 


1 


497 


1,029 


47 


52 


37,941 


31,068 


46 


51 


64,028 


60.834 


— 


- 


64,846 


52,730 


_ 


_ 


1,472,155 


1 ,309,759 
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